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ON THE COVER 

This barbershop in New Orleans 
is airconditioned thanks to a 
eredit union loan. A unique small 
businessmen’s credit union, serv- 
ing members of a small business- 
men’s association, will be featured 
in The Bridge soon. 
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REDIT union officers often speak 

of something called “credit 
union philosophy.” 

By this they mean the principles 
and practices that have been worked 
out over a hundred years to make 
credit union service as helpful as 
possible. 

Every credit union member ought 
to have at least a rough idea of 
what credit union philosophy means. 
Here are its main points: 

1. Membership in your credit 
union is open to everybody in the 
basic group it serves. Nobody is 
excluded. If your credit union serves 
a group of employees, it should serve 
them all—and their families too if 
the law permits. If it serves members 
of a church, or a labor union, or a 
fraternal group or other association, 
it should serve them all. Nobody 
should be denied membership. Where 
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at is this thing called 


CREDIT UNION 


PHILOSOPHY ? 


temporary or retired employees make 
special problems, every effort should 
be made to give them all possible 
service. 

2. A credit union serves only its 
members. It does not do business with 
the general public. It is not out to 
compete with banks or other financial 
institutions. It is a group of people 
helping each other, in the spirit of 
neighborliness; its officers serve with- 
out pay. As a close membership or- 
ganization, it can give better service 
at low cost. It can treat its members 
problems with understanding and 
sympathy. 

3. Your credit union is neutral in 
politics. While the credit union move- 
ment campaigns for better credit 
union laws through Leagues and the 
Credit Union National Association, 
credit unions never endorse any po- 
litical party, There are no special 





alliances with any other pressure 
groups, such as 


labor, 
church or co-op organizations. The 
credit union movement will help 
any group organize a credit union, 
regardless of race, color or creed, 
social class or economic position, 
political loyalty or religious affilia- 
tion. But it will not join them in 
political programs. 

4. A credit union should be inde- 
pendent in its operations, making its 
decisions on the basis of what will 
give the members the best service. 
It should not let itself be led or domi- 
nated by outside interests—govern- 
ment officials, business management, 
union representatives or church offi- 
cers. Persons representing other au- 
thority, such as an employer or a 
union agent, should not be placed 
in a position to control the credit 
union. But they should be very wel- 


business, 
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come as credit union members. 

» A credit union should lay as 
few restrictions as possible on the 
members. Limits should not be placed 
on savings or loans except as re- 
quired by law. Members should be 
encouraged to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of credit union service. but 
they should not be dictated to. Where 
un oceasional member shows bad 
judgmerit in the use of money, he 
should be helped in every way pos- 
ible to get straightened out. 

6. A credit union loan is based on 
the character of the borrower. Other 
forms of security may also be re- 
quired on larger loans due to legal 
requirements, but character is what 
counts. The credit union movement 
takes pride in the fact that over the 
years the members have demon- 
strated their honesty overwhelmingly. 
Losses on bad loans have been ex- 
tremely small. Remember that no 
matter what purpose you borrow 
for—and you can borrow for any 
useful purpose your character 
makes the loan possible. The need 
for the loan and the character of the 
applicant are the two chief factors 
considered by the credit committee, 
although of course there must also 
be the ability to repay. 


Treat Them All Alike 


7. All members should be treated 
alike. Especially, there should be no 
special interest rates based on differ- 
ences in security. Special favoritism 
of any kind is completely out of 
place. 

8. Officers and committee members 
should represent all segments of the 
me mbership. 

9. The credit union should resist 
the temptation to get into activities 
that detract from its basic services 
of helping the members save and 
providing them with personal loans. 
Sometimes a credit union may grow 
big enough so that real estate loans 
can be made, but usually the personal 
loan needs of the members will be as 
much as the credit union can handle. 

10. The members’ affairs are to be 
treated in the strictest confidence. 
Officers of the credit union are under 
oath to respect this obligation. 

ll. A credit union is simply a 
1 pool of money saved by the mem- 
bers, under the control of the mem- 
bers, existing for the use of the mem- 
bers. Every decision made should be 
in answer to the question: will this 
help the members? 
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THE CREDIT UNION 
MOVEMENT 


CREDIT union is a non-profit 

membership organization, 
which provides its members with 
thrift and credit services. 

It serves only its members and 
does not seek business from the 
public. 

Its low-cost operation is based 
on the fact that its officers and 
committee members serve without 
pay; overhead and the cost of do- 
ing business also are low. Hence 
a credit union can offer personal 
loans at low rates, while paying 
attractive dividends on savings in- 
vested in share accounts. 

Most credit unions are small: the 
average membership is about five 
hundred. Some operate success- 
fully with less than a hundred 
members. 

The first credit union in North 
America was organized in Levis, 
Quebec, in 1900. The first in the 
United States was chartered in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, in 
1909, 

Credit unions have pioneered in 
the field of low-cost personal loans 
and consumer credit. They have 
pioneered in the protection of bor- 
rowers, their families and their 
co-makers by loan protection in- 
surance. They first introduced, as 
an incentive to thrift, the type of 
life savings insurance now some- 
times called “double dollar in- 
surance.” 

There were 23,319 credit unions 
reported at November 25, 1957, in 
the United States, Canada and 
other parts of the Western Hemis- 


phere. They were increasing at the 
rate of about 1,200 a year. 

Most of these credit unions are 
associated in state and provincial 
credit union leagues, in order to 
provide themselves with legal, edu- 
cational and technical services. 

The leagues are joined together 
in the Credit Union National As- 
which has its head- 
quarters in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Through its departments and affili- 
ated corporations, CUNA provides 
a growing list of services to leagues 
and credit unions. 

During months loan 
sharks have been reported operat- 
ing among Air Force personnel 
and among employees of a great 
metropolitan newspaper; credit 
unions have been organized to 
combat them. Credit unions have 


sociation, 


recent 


also been organized among people 
in the villages of the Fiji Islands, 
the Philippines and the Andes. 

There are credit unions among 
the fishermen of Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia, among _ the 
farmers of North Dakota and 
Kansas, among the teachers of Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, among the 
auto workers of Michizan and the 
police of St. Louis. There are 
credit unions among Chilean 
paper-mill workers and Trinidad 
steel workers. There are credit 
unions of milkmen and _ airline 
pilots. 

This simple democratic method 
of providing basic financial service 
meets needs everywhere. It works 
wherever people are willing to help 
each other. 
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GREETINGS TO 


CREDIT UNION MEMBERS 


from the 


CUNA Executive Committee 
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James W. Grant of Washington, 
D. C., secretary of the Credit Union 
National Association: The close of 
the year has seen another milestone 
added to the long road of progress 
in our movement. It is with justi- 
fiable pride that we look back to the 
accomplishments of 1957, only to re- 
solve that in 1958 we will improve 
and extend our program to better 
serve more people in more ways. 


Joseph A. Moore of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., first vice president of the Credit 
Union National Association: There 
is no unsurmountable barrier to the 
spread of the credit union movement 
save our own weakness of purpose. 
There is no greater asset than per- 
sistence in united efforts to bring 
mastery of their economic destinies 
to the peoples of the world. 


Arthur R. Parsons of Tucson, 
Ariz., vice president for the western 
district: The problem of bringing 
more and better credit union service 
to the rapidly growing membership 
throughout the world presents a tre- 
mendous challenge as we gather to 
make plans for the coming year. My 
best wishes to all credit union people 
in meeting this challenge. 


Cecil E. Burdick of Longview, 
Texas, vice president for the south 
ern district: May I take this oppor- 
tunity to extend to you a great big 
southern “Howdy.” In view of the 
close fellow feelings that tie us to- 
gether throughout the credit union 
north, south, east and 
west —the full Texas greeting is 
called for: “Howdy, pardner!” 


movement 


John M. Homer of Hamilton, 
Ont., vice president for the Canadian 
District: In extending greetings to 
the credit union people of North 
America at the time we will be hold- 
ing our annual meetings. | would 
like to leave one thought with you. 
rhis priceless heritage that has been 
the Credit Union Way 
came to us only because of the hard- 
fought battles of the Raiffeisens, the 
Desjardins, the 


given to us 


Bergengrens, the 
Doigs and countless thousands of 
others who have gone on before us. 
It is up to us to keep alight the 
torch that they flamed into existence. 
Let us all, in the family of CUNA, 
CUNA Mutual and CUNA Supply 


W. O. Knight, Jr., of Sioux Falls, S.D., 
president of the Credit Union National As- 
sociation: The eminent historian, Arnold 


Tovnber 


says: “Our day will be known, 


not for its horrifying crimes or its astonish- 


in 


entions, but because it is the first 
nee the dawn of history in which 


mankind dares to believe it practical to 


make 
to the 


the benefits of civilization available 
I salute the thou- 
of credit union volunteers who are 


whole human race.’ 


making history. 





Cooperative, work together as a team 
for the good of the common man. 


Robert F. Williams of Victoria, 
B. C., treasurer of the Credit Union 
National Association: We Canadian 
credit unionists send New Year's 
greetings to credit union officers and 
members everywhere. May 1958 be 
a good year for you, full of good 
fellowship, sound progress and sat- 
isfying achievements! 


H. E. McArthur of Waukegan, 
Ill.. vice president for the Central 
district: Best wishes for the future 
to the millions of worldwide credit 
union members. May we continue to 
go forward, ever mindful of the 
principles and philosophy of the pio- 
neers and founders of this service. 
Adherence to these concepts will give 
us assurance that we shall never be- 
come just another lending agency. 


Harold Wingstad of Alliance, 
Nebraska, vice president for the mid- 
western district: On this anniversary, 
it is a good time to pause and take 
stock of our progress. Are we sat- 
isfied with what we have done? Are 
our plans for the future clear enough, 
big enough, exciting enough? Let’s 
give our credit unions this month 
the benefit of our best and most 
constructive thinking! 


Julius Stone of Boston, Mass., 
vice president for the eastern dis- 
trict: At the annual meeting millions 
of men, women and children are 
given the opportunity, at the grass 
roots level and in a democratic man- 
ner, to review the services and bene- 
fits that they have received and to 
determine what they wish in the 
future. May their deliberations be 
productive to credit unions every- 
where. 


Melvin H. Widerman, Balti- 
more, Md., former president of the 
Credit Union National Association 
and member ex officio of the execu- 
live committee: Many times we have 
heard the saying. “In union there is 
strength.” We must continue to work 
for the good of the credit union mem- 
ber—so often we forget the reason 
for our interest in the credit union 
movement. Let us all resolve to move 
toward a united front and use our 
available time and effort to tell the 
credit union story wherever we go. 





WORKINGMAN whom we shall 

call Charlie Jones borrowed 
$10 in 1955 from a small loan broker 
in Jackson, Mississippi. The broker 
had Charlie sign a note for $17.50, 
which he was to pay back in seven 
weekly payments of $2.50 each. 

Charlie made his payments faith- 
fully for five weeks, falling just a 
dollar behind. Still owing $6, he 
couldn’t make the next payment at 
all. 

A week later he went into the 
broker’s office to make a payment 
and was told that “his time had run 
out.” The broker said Charlie would 
have to pay off the loan in full or 
refinance. Charlie said he would re- 
finance. 

So the broker wrote a new note 
for $17.50, gave Charlie $3 in cash, 
and sent him home to start his pay- 
ments all over again. 

Question: how much interest was 
Charlie paying on his new loan? The 
answer, not to waste any time over 
it, is: 1,264 percent per annum. 

This is a true story, and there are 
a lot more stories like it printed in 
a little book called “A Factual Study 
of Usury in Mississippi” and pub- 
lished by the state chamber of com- 
merce (Mississippi Economic Coun- 
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OAN SHARK 


ACKETEER 


They still prey on the inexperienced, the foolish, the desperate 


businessmen and 
attorneys became alarmed over the 
small loan situation in their state in 
1955, sponsored an investigation, and 
presented their findings to the legis- 
lature. This year the Mississippi 
legislature will hold hearings on small 
loan legislation, and maybe the state 
will find a way at last to deal with 
loan sharks. 


cil). Mississippi 


Mississippi is only one of many 
states in which loan sharks are a 
menace to the public. The situation 
in Mississippi is typical of the un- 
regulated states, where no realistic 
small loan laws have ever been 
passed. But even in the regulated 
states, loan sharks find loopholes in 
the statutes. 

There is a law almost anywhere 
you go that makes it illegal to charge 
more than 6 percent per annum on a 
loan. This is the so-called Usury 
Law. But this law is so full of holes 
that it bothers nobody. 

The way they get around it in 
Mississippi, for example, is deli- 
ciously simple. They don’t call it in- 
terest—they call it a brokerage 
charge. There is no legal limit on 
brokerage charges, so the lenders 
pretend that they are lending you 
money which they have obtained 
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from somebody in Louisiana. They 
are not lending you their own money 
at all. There is nothing in Mississippi 
law that says you cannot charge 1,000 
percent as a brokerage charge if you 
want to. 


Stands Up in Court 


This has been tested in court sev- 
eral times. The most important case 
was a suit by a man named Lott 
against a broker in Greenwood 
named Tower Underwriters, Inc., and 
a Louisiana company called the 
Louisiana Loan Discount Corpora- 
tion. Lott asked for the return of 
$1,546 which he had paid in principal 
and interest on three auto loans. 
There was no question that Lott had 
paid more than 6 percent per annum 
on his loans, but the Supreme Court 
said it had no jurisdiction over ex- 
orbitant charges by a company lo- 
cated outside the state and no power 
under the law to regulate brokerage 
fees. That is where things stand today 
in Mississippi. 

Montana is another state without 
effective small loan legislation. 

The loan shark activities that de- 
veloped at Malmstrom Air Force 
Base shocked base officers and the 


Air Force high command in 1955. 
Great Falls, Montana, is an Air Force 
town and has produced many of the 
little rackets that thrive on young 
servicemen. Many air men who atr- 
rive at Great Falls for training are 
inexperienced in financial matters; 
many of them marry before they 
reach the age of 21, rent trailers or 
apartments, buy furniture and tele- 
vision sets. 

An auto dealer in Great Falls 
worked out a loan racket on the base 
in cooperation with a small network 
of enlisted men in the upper grades. 
These enlisted men worked as pushers 
for the loan shark, mostly in the field 
of $5 loans. This is the traditional 
loan-shark pattern: I lend you $5 
now, you pay me back $6 next week. 
But the loans ran larger sometimes: 
the legal office uncovered loans of $10 
and $20, with paybacks as high as 
$17 and $34. From each dollar of 
interest collected, the loan shark took 
40 cents and split the rest among 
upper and lower pushers. 

Men in uniform work under a 
stricter law than civilians. The Arti- 
cles of War forbid conduct of a 
nature to bring discredit on the 
armed forces. This fine broad phrase 
can be used to penalize a multitude of 
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sins, including usury. When the wing 


commander at Malmstrom learned 
about his loan sharks in uniform, he 
pointed out the possibility of court 
martial under Article 134; and when 
the personnel officer, Lt. Joel B. Tay- 
lor, suggested organizing a credit 
Murray A. Bywater 
bought the idea enthusiastically. The 
credit union was organized in June, 


union, Col. 


1955, and by the end of the year loan 
sharkism had disappeared. 


Commander at Work 


Col. R. O. Bandlow, who became 
base commander shortly after the 
credit union was chartered, took a 
vigorous part in credit union educa- 
tional work at the field. He designed 
a flip chart to tell the credit union 
story, and went around from group 
to group urging the men to make use 
of the credit union’s services. The 
quick success of the credit union at 
Malmstrom, added to several other 
credit union success stories on other 
air bases, led the Air Force high com- 
mand in late spring of 1957 to issue 
a directive requiring base comman- 
ders to support the organization of 
credit unions among the men under 
them. There are now 157 air force 
credit unions. 

There was a time when loan sharks 
worked 


groups. Immigrants who had recently 


mostly among low-income 
arrived from Europe frequently got 
in the grips of loan sharks when they 
bought their first furniture. Today, 
Negroes who move from the South to 
the North often make the acquaint- 
ance of northern loan sharks soon 
after they find their first jobs. When- 
ever people move from job to job, 
they need money; during the war 
years, loan sharks used to hang 
around factory gates lending out five 
dollar bills to new employes and 
making collections on pay days. 
Railroad and postal workers were 
among the first to fall for the type 
of shark who sells watches or jewelry 


with a_ blank 


They were among the first to pick up 


installment contract. 


the credit union idea as a method of 


protecting themselves. Fifty years 
ago there began a great crusade to 
clean out loan sharkism; as a result, 
today 43 states and all the provinces 
of Canada have credit union laws. 
Thirty-six states and Canada have 
effective small loan laws. A new drive 
seems now to be under way to stamp 


out new abuses in the field of con- 
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sumer credit, thanks to a law passed 
in New York State. 

Yet the problem still exists and 
probably 


will always exist. If you 
estimate the loan shark problem by 
dollar volume, it may look small; if 
you look at the victims as a percen- 


tage of the population, it may look 
bigger. Possibly it is growing. The 
costs of making small loans are going 
up steadily for commercial lenders, 
and the average loan is getting big- 
ger. People who want to borrow five 
or ten dollars are finding it harder. 

There is an aroused public opinion 
that can be mobilized more quickly 
today than fifty years ago, and the 
worst abuses are stamped out fast. 

How fast the people of Georgia act 
to eliminate the abuses now going on 
under their industrial loan act will 
be interesting to watch. Georgia has 
been a battleground between loan 
sharks and reformers for many years. 
The largest loanshark networks in the 
southern states were born in Atlanta, 
their first prey the railroad workers 
in the great Atlanta yards. 


Come On In... 


The new industrial loan act, passed 
by the Georgia legislature in 1955, 
created such attractive working con- 
ditions for money lenders that 200 
new loan companies were organized 
in the first three months after pas- 
sage. Here’s how one Atlanta em- 
ployee (we'll call him Barry Jenkins) 
found things under the new law: 

Jenkins went to a licensed finance 
company for a $50.67 loan, which he 
needed for four months. He was re- 
quired to sign a note for $66.97. The 
charges, in other words, added up to 
$16.30, or 96 percent per annum. 
They were itemized like this: 

Interest: $1.79 (8 percent per 
annum} 

Statutory fee: $1.00 

Statutory 8 percent fee: $4.69 

Premium for credit life insurance: 
AA 

Policy-writing fee: .35 

Premium for accident and health 
insurance: $8.03 

The juiciest plum in this list is the 
premium for accident and health in- 
surance, although the flat 8 percent 
runs pretty high too. Accident and 
health insurance is the new bonanza 
that lenders are now discovering and 
exploiting wherever the laws permit. 
This is a vicious practice in several 
respects: 


* Borrowers are compelled to take 
out insurance of the most expensive 
and useless type. No one in the in- 
surance seriously argues 
that there is any social value in in- 
surance that pays nothing but small 
claims. It is always much too ex- 
pensive to be worth while. 
® While, according to the law, bor- 
rowers are free to buy accident and 
health insurance wherever they wish, 
actually lenders are in an excellent 
spot to coerce borrowers. Just a hint, 
a tilt of the head, will scare the bor- 
rower into signing whatever blank is 
placed in front of him. There is 
plenty of evidence that this is true. 
® Finally, a system of kickbacks be- 
tween insurance companies and loan 
companies creates inducements for 
loan companies to provide the highest 
priced insurance available, rather 
than the lowest priced. This competi- 
tion in reverse pushes rates up. 

Only one state, Wisconsin, has 
tried to stamp out this type of abuse. 


business 


A law passed in 1957 is now being 
put to work, and the effects can 
probably be evaluated by next fall. 

This is the age of mass credit. Mass 
production began its modern develop- 
ment about a hundred years ago. 
Mass distribution came with the big 
department stores, mail order com- 
panies and chain stores fifty years 
later. Mass credit began its first rapid 
growth during the twenties, but has 
begun to have its most sweeping 


effects since World War II. 


Expect Growing Pains 


During the years of growth of any 
new force, you can expect abuses and 
growing pains. Methods of regulation 
grow slowly. Chiselers and racketeers 
come and go. 

Between 1946 and 1957, the short- 
term debts (personal loans, service 
credit, installment-purchase loans) of 
the people of the United States have 
increased from eight billion dollars 
to forty-three billion. How fast credit 
is expanding in Canada is indicated 
by the fact that retail installment 
financing rose 28 percent in 1956, 
and sales finance figures were re- 
ported up 20 percent. As employ- 
ment and income rise in any country, 
borrowing rises at a still faster rate. 

Credit is growing more respectable 
by leaps and bounds, but it is also 
developing many traps, snares and 
hazards. Your credit union is a place 
of refuge for you, a haven of safety. 
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Honored by the Chicago Mer- 
chandise Mart as one of the 
great figures of American re- 
tailing, Edward A. Filene said 
in his later years that his con- 
tribution to the credit union 
movement was his most satis- 
fying memory. 


THAT was it like to work for 
Filene? 

“Terrible,” says Percy Brown, who 
worked for Filene on and off for 
twelve years. “And yet, when I 
dropped into the store the other day 
and talked with one of the old em- 
ployees, we agreed life was a lot 
tamer, and maybe sadder, since E. A. 
passed away. He was a sort of time 
bomb, whose full effects will be felt 
years from now. He was too far ahead 
of his time to be appreciated. That 
made life with Filene tough—for 
him, and for us.” 

Filene set, in other words, a ter- 
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FILENE 


the little shopkeeper from Boston, 


whose ideas for service to customers made 


him one of the great names in the business 


world, could not rest and gave his assistants 


no rest. More than a million dollars from his 


fortune helped establish the credit union 


movement—because the idea of unselfish service 


meant more to him than meat and drink. 


rible pace. He was never married, 
never had anything to pull him from 
his work, never understood employ- 
ees who were anxious to get home to 
their families at night. He worked 
fast, his mind juggled many balls 
simultaneously, and he never stopped. 

“You never saw a man so restless, 
so projecting,” says Brown. “His 
mail was from all over the world, 
with every sort of plea for help. I 
remember one morning after he had 
rifled through it, he said: ‘P. B., 
what have we done about that Blank 
matter?” I answered, ‘My God, E.A., 
it has just come to our attention for 


the first time in the mail there, which 
you have just read.’ He just sat back 
and laughed his head off.” 

Brown, a management engineer, 
now lives in retirement in New 
Hampshire. He is a big genial man 
who looks like a compassionate West- 
brook Pegler. Probably no man now 
living knew Filene any better or had 
a more sympathetic understanding 
of his mind. His first job with Filene 
lasted two years; soon he was back 
again as executive assistant, which 
he continued to be until Filene’s 
death in 1937. 

The first connection came in 1926, 
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when Filene advertised for an assist- 
ant director of the International Man- 
agement Institute, in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. This was ostensibly an inter- 
national organization operating un- 
der the wing of the International 
Labor Office, but Filene through the 
l'wentieth Century Fund was paying 
most of its bills. It worked for the 
reduction of tariff barriers and other 
impediments to world trade, and pub- 
lished a magazine in three languages. 
Brown applied for the job, Filene 
spent a full day interviewing him and 
then shipped him and his family off 
to Europe for two vears. 

“It will be many years before the 
world appreciates Filene as a great 
internationalist,” says Brown. Filene 
could have claimed some credit for 
starting the League of Nations. since 
he was the principal figure behind 
the organization of the League to En- 
force Peace, which preceded the 
later association of nations. He was 
a principal figure in the organization 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, capping the edifice of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, in 
both of which Filene was a leader. 
His international interests led to his 
making a suggestion that developed 
tourist-class travel. He invented the 
system of simultaneous translation 
now used in many international con- 
ferences. He was in and out of most 
of the chancellories of Europe during 
the twenties and thirties. 


“T remember a stir one day outside 





the League of Nations,” Brown com- 
ments. “Photographers were waving 
their arms, trying to photograph Bri- 
and, Stresemann and other great 
statesmen, and there peeking out 
from behind these bulky figures was 
the wispy little shape of Filene.” He 
got in everywhere, gave advice every- 
where, was often regarded as a nui- 
sance, but usually turned out to have 
been right. In 1937, another of his 
employees recalls, he warned Eduard 
Benes of the coming doom of Czecho- 
slovakia, but Benes told him it 
couldn’t happen. 


No Ghosts Allowed 


Filene wrote four books and made 
many speeches. When a speech was 
to be prepared, Filene would get the 
help of Brown and a former news- 
Charles Wood. 


Filene’s speeches had to be perfect. 


paperman named 
“If we did only three drafts,” Brown 
remembers, “it was because there 
wasn’t time for five or seven. He was 
a perfectionist, but he couldn’t write 
for sour apples. But it was not a 
ghost job in the sense of Wood sup- 
plying the ideas. The ideas were all 
Filene’s. We warned him 


severely not to depart from the text. 


always 


The only time he did, however, was 
a terrific success. He was speaking in 
support of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Carnegie Hall in New York, and 
when he came to a passage on taxa- 
tion, he laid the papers aside and 
said to the audience very simply and 











directly: ‘Everything I have, I have 
gained from the public; if the public 
wants to tax it away, that is per- 
fectly within the right of the public.’ ” 

What is a man like who goes 
through life being called by his 
friends “E. A.”? This is a little like 
being spoken to by serial number, 
an impersonal and arms-length kind 
of communication. It fitted Filene, 
who handled human relations awk- 
wardly and was what the sociologists 
call “task-centered.” He was eager to 
be liked, but he felt uncertain with 
people. At the store, his brother Lin- 
coln Filene handled personnel prob- 
lems. E. A. handled merchandising. 
When he 
groups, he would turn anxiously to 
Roy F. Bergengren afterward and 
ask: “How did I do, Roy? Did they 
like me?” This was the price a ma- 
ture man can pay for a childhood 
spent mostly indoors due to an early 


spoke to credit union 


accident-produced rupture; for the 
adolescent eczema that embarrassed 
him in social contacts; for his short 
stature; for the fact that although he 
passed the entrance examinations at 
Harvard, he had to go to work in 
his father’s store instead of matricu- 
lating. 

His accomplishments as a_ mer- 
chant are too numerous to list. 
Filene’s became the most famous de- 
partment store in the United States 
under the management of E. A. and 
Lincoln Filene. It introduced the 
bargain basement. It set up the first 
clinic for employees. It had one of 
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‘ar left: the old family dry goods store, that be- 
ame one of the world's great department stores. 
lear left: Filene was elected first president of the 
redit Union National Association in 1934. 


Percy S. Brown worked for Filene as his ex- 
ecutive assistant for twelve years. He found 
Filene difficult and stimulating. 


the first credit unions in the United 
States. It introduced an employees’ 
suggestion system in 1899. It estab- 
lished a minimum wage of $8 a day 
for women and girls in 1912. Profit- 
sharing was introduced at Filene’s 
in 1903. It was the first store in Bos- 
ton to close on Saturdays during 
the summer. 


It was the first store in the country 
to release its sales figures. It set up 


the first bureau of standards to co- 
ordinate the sizing of clothes. It 
pioneered the model stock plan. In 
1912 it set up a wireless station on 
the roof. It was the second store in 
the country to air-condition a major 
floor area. It was the first to estab- 
lish a buying office in Paris. It was 
one of the first to put in a public 
address system. Filene’s merchandis- 
ing genius gave him an international 
reputation, which opened doors for 
him everywhere. Yet because he was 
constantly criticising his fellow busi- 
nessmen for practices which he con- 
sidered hurtful to business — low 
wages, poor working conditions, long 
hours—he was not as popular in his 
own country as he was in Europe. 
There, like Henry Ford, he was con- 
sidered an authentic prophet of a 
new economic system. 

Filene learned about credit unions 
in India. What he saw there was the 
spectacle of low-income villagers per- 
petually in debt to money-lenders. 
“Although the struggling masses 
were reduced to almost nothing in the 
way of food, shelter and clothing,” he 
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told the story later, “they were cling- 
ing to the last shreds of respectability 
in trying at least to have respectable 
marriages and funerals. But these 
marriages and funerals cost great 
sums of money, and the only way that 
the poor could obtain such sums was 
through the practical mortgaging of 
their lives forever after to the money- 
lenders.” Filene saw the first coopera- 
tive credit operating in 
India, and later he saw in Germany 
and Italy the people’s banks on which 
these were modeled. 

It was Filene himself who chose 
the words “credit union” to describe 
this type of organization, which in 
other countries was called a people’s 
bank, a village bank or a cooperative 
credit society. Filene liked the name 
credit union, he éxplained later be- 
cause, “I was seeking to undermine 
some prevailing prejudices. ‘Union’ 
at that time was about as acceptable 
a word in the ears of American busi- 
ness men as is, say, ‘Bolshevik’ to- 
day. I wanted to make it acceptable. 
I wanted employers to become inter- 
ested in the constructive potentialities 
of unionism.” 


societies 


Interrupted by War 


In 1909 the Massachusetts credit 
union law was passed, and soon 
after the Massachusetts Credit Union 
League was organized. By 1915, there 
were still only 64 credit unions in 
the state, and Filene was a little dis- 
appointed. War came and interrupted 


all progress, but in 1920 the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau 
was set up and Roy F. Bergengren 
became its manager. Under Bergen- 
gren, backed by a total of $1,250,000 
of Filene’s money, came the steady 
growth that culminated in the pas- 
sage of the Federal Credit Union Act 
and the organization of the Credit 
Union National Association in 1934. 

Filene and Bergengren had many 
hot argumenfs in the years of their 
association. “Bergengren overempha- 
sized the two men’s differences,” as 
Percy Brown recalls it now. They 
disagreed vigorously on legislation; 
Filene believed in relying on state 
legislation, while Bergengren wanted 
a national statute. There was rancor 
between them at times, but it died 
away. Filene’s last words on Bergen- 
gren, as Brown remembers them, 
were, “Give Bergengren credit for 
doing a wonderful piece of work. He 
is a first-rate man. He has done a 
wonderful job.” Soon after Filene’s 
death, Bergengren began a campaign 
to erect a building as a memorial to 
Filene and an international credit 
union headquarters. The building 
was dedicated in 1950. Today it links 
together more than 24,000 credit 
unions, some of them in parts of the 
world where Filene, eager traveler 
that he was, never set his foot. 

Filene belonged to a generation 
that was deeply concerned with social 
and economic problems, and not 
afraid to speak out. His voice is 
still worth hearing. 








If your income barely 

stays ahead of expenses, a budget 
may help you get essentials 

like clothes and food. 





WHAT CAN 
YOUR BUDGET 
DO FOR YOU? 


V OST people look on budgets as 

a kind of prison. And if you 
try to budget your expenses on a 
low income, the results are certainly 
Take, for instance, this 
budget that a state of California 
agency worked out for single work- 


depressing. 


ing girls. It was supposed to show 
how such a girl can live on a dollar 
an hour, which is now the minimum 
wage in California. 


Working 


earning $48, here are some of the 
g 


forty-eight hours and 
ways a California working girl can 
spend her money: 

$392.73 per annum for federal in- 
come taxes, social security and un- 
employment compensation. 

$2.80 for the state income tax. 

$11.70 a year for education, in- 
cluding Sunday papers. 

$51 for a one-week vacation. 

Entertainment: $1.16 per week. 

Forty clothing items, including 12 
pairs of nylon stockings. 

Three cents a week for stamps. 

Meals: 


dinners at her residence club. For 


Seven breakfasts and six 
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special treats, she is allowed 63 cents 
for lunches downtown and $1.46 for 
Sunday dinner. 

She is allowed one new skirt, which 
must not have more than four pleats 
in order to hold down cleaning bills. 

Nothing is allowed for laundry. 

This is the kind of budget that 
gives budgeting a bad name. But 
thoughtful observers will point out 
that it isn’t the budget that’s bad— 
it’s the income. You cannot do much 
with a budget to make a little money 
look like a lot, whatever the optimis- 
tic pocket magazines may say. The 
best you can do is protect your- 
self from starvation and the tempta- 
tion to embezzle something. 

\ budget consists of four things: 
an estimate of income, a grouping 
of all expenses into a few major 
classes, a monthly estimate of pay- 
ments to each expense group, and 
a daily record of payments made, It 
should be as simple as possible. 

A budget can do three things: help 
you live within your income, pro- 
mote thrift through wise spending 





and regular saving, and help you get 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

There are several things a budget 
can not do, though sometimes people 
think it can: It cannot make decisions 
for you, it can only provide the facts 
to help you make your decisions. It 
cannot add anything to your income. 
It cannot give you a spending pro- 
gram for your life: you will have to 
change it as your income and your 
needs change. 

One of the best ways to work into 
budgeting is to study the spending 
of other people. The following is a 
year’s spending record for a Cali- 
fornia wage earner’s family, includ- 
ing father and mother, a boy of thir- 
teen and a girl of eight. This budget 
was compiled by the Heller com- 
mittee for research in social eco- 
nomics of the University of Califor- 
nia. 


TOTAL EXPENSES $5,849.67 
Income taxes 523.00 
Federal $515.36 
State 7.64 
Total all other 5,326.67 
Food 1,617.99 
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At home 1,585.87 
Away from home 32.12 
Alcoholic beverages 54.39 
Housing 912.27 
Household operation 272.86 
Housefurnishings 213.27 
Clothing and upkeep 464.74 
Man 122.79 
Woman 137.36 
Boy 109.01 
Girl 95.58 
Transportation 530.73 
Automobile 513.80 
Carfare 16.93 
Medical and dental care 436.34 
Personal insurance 233.08 
Commercial life 119.08 
Old-Age and Survivors 84.00 
California disability 30.00 
Personal care 103.85 
Recreation 202.24 
Tobacco 94.12 
Reading 32.30 
Education 6.33 
Union dues 54.84 
Gifts and contributions 82.57 
Miscellaneous 14.75 


The record does not reveal incomes 
in this case, nor does it show the 
family’s savings program. If the 
budgeted for conservative 
savings of about 5 percent of total 
income, it would have put about $100 
into a credit union share savings 
account. The family could consider 


family 
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its commercial life and old-age and 
survivors insurance premiums as a 
form of savings, since these would 
either accumulate a cash value or 
provide retirement income. 

You should be able, without too 
much work, to compare your own 
expenditures with this family’s. If 
you can’t, then you are really flying 
blind. You may get there all right 
anyway, but on the other hand you 
may pile up in real trouble one of 
these days. 

Is there anything you can do short 
of budgeting? Possibly there is. One 
financial suggested 
these five steps for the family that 
wants to stay solvent without going 
through the painful chore of budget- 


ing: 


counselor has 


l. Keep a checking account and 
fill in all the stubs. This will give you 
a record of your expenses. 

2. Plan all major purchases in 
advance. Husband and wife should 
consult and agree on any expendi- 
ture involving hundreds of dollars. 

3. Each year’s end, list your debts 









and compare them with the year 
before. 

1, Also list your assets: car, furni- 
ture, savings. Compare with a year 
ago. 

5. If you have lost ground during 
the year, take steps to improve the 
situation either through more in- 
come or reduced expenditures. 

These simple measures may solve 
your problem. After all, budgets 
aren't for everybody. They're not 
for the naturally thrifty or for the 
high income family. They're for the 
family that wants to know where it 
stands, either because of curiosity or 
because of dire necessity. 

You can start your budget at either 
end—by looking back or by looking 
forward. 

Looking back calls for an estimate 
of what you have spent in the past. 
If you can reconstruct your ex- 
penses farther back than a month, 
you're exceptional. A month is not 
very long; it does not show the varia- 
tions in income that many families 
experience, it does not show the peak 
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With children, your expenses 
rise, probably more than in- 
come. By budgeting small 
allowances for the children 
and setting aside some for 
savings, you increase family 
enjoyment. 


expenses for medical care or house 
heating or other seasonal items. To 
be quite honest about it, you will 
not get a clear impression of your 
expenditures until you have kept a 
record for a year—but every month 
helps 

Looking forward calls for the wild- 
est guesswork. Every cuess. of course, 
will be based on some dim memory; 
but you may do better if you take 
some guidance from the textbooks. 
For example, one writer suggests that 
for a family in the $5,000-$6,000 
income range, expenditures will nor- 


mally range like this: 


Food: 20-30 percent of gross 

Housing: 

Clothing: 

Transportation (including car): 
7-12 percent 


15-25 percent 


9.15 percent 


Taxes: 12-15 percent 

Health and insurance: 7-12 per- 
cent 

Savings: 0-10 percent 

Installment payments: 5-10 per- 
cent 

Advancement: 5-10 percent 

Household help: 0-10 percent 


These ranges are wide enough give 
you some idea of the variations that 
exist, but not so wide as they often 
are in reality. Another article in this 
issue shows how car costs can vary 
depending on how much you drive; 
still another article gives you some 
insight on housing costs. These may 
help you guess what your expenditures 
should be. Budget forms and booklets 
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are readily available; your credit 
union treasurer has them or can get 
them for you. 

But the thing is to 
realize that a budget is not something 
you are supposed to crawl into, like 
a suit of armor, regardless of whether 
it fits you or not. On the contrary 


important 


your budget should be built around 
your habits, the way kitchen cabinets 
are built around a kitchen. If you 
try to live in somebody else’s budget, 
you will get bruises and sore spots 
all over you. Live in your own, and 
you can relax and enjoy yourself. 
A budget is supposed to help you 
see how much money you have and 
how to use it for the most satisfac- 
tion. If it occasionally reminds you 
that there isn’t quite enough to go 
around, well, that’s something you 
would find out sooner or later any- 
way—probably in a much more dis- 
agreeable way. Meanwhile, your bud- 
get can point the way to getting the 
most for your money. 


The Road to Desire 


You will probably enjoy your bud- 
get most if you build it on a purpose. 
If there is something you want very 
badly, like a farm or a college educa- 
cation for your children, place this 
at the top of your budget, and allo- 
cate whatever you can for it. This 
will transform the rest of your bud- 
get into something meaningful and 
beautiful—the road to your heart’s 
desire. Save first, then spend the rest. 

But of course you can’t expect 


your budget to work miracles for you. 
There are many stubborn facts of 
financial life, which you will have to 
take as they come. For instance: 

A young family is more mobile. 
It is likely to move a lot. More rent 
apartments, fewer own their own 
homes. Moving chews up a certain 
amount of income. Food and enter- 
tainment are more important; the 
new car and the appliances and fur- 
niture are a heavy burden. This 
makes difficult. 
takes mostly the form of buying phy- 
sical assets; but room should be 
made for the insurance protection 
program which will be necessary as 
the children arrive. 

When the children come, income 
may drop as the wife stops work. 
Nevertheless, home 
likely to follow very soon. Expenses 
for furniture and appliances mount 
still higher. Food costs more, and 
there are new recreation costs for 
the children as they reach the age for 
it. Clothing costs rise as soon as the 
children enter school. Insurance and 
installment debts reach their peak. 
Savings are very low. 

After the children leave the home, 
the pattern changes drastically. In- 
come probably holds up or continues 
rising for a few years, before turn- 
ing downward. The family may move 
into smaller quarters, reducing shel- 
ter costs. Durable goods and furni- 
ture require little money. Installment 
debt goes down. Savings should in- 
crease substantially. 


budgeting Saving 


ownership is 
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Through the history of the family, 
the woman’s part is hard to chart. 
Her income is often an important fac- 
tor, but it is not something that 
should be counted on during the 
period when children are being born. 
As the manager of the home, she 
makes a contribution to the conser- 
vation of income which is rarely 
appreciated. Through sewing, can- 
ning, gardening and careful shop- 
ping, the wife can turn a sparse in- 
come into an adequate one. For this 
reason, many authorities urge turn- 
ing over the budgeting job to the 
housewife. Certainly, no family’s in- 
come can be wisely spent as long as 
the wife is kept in the dark about 
finances. 

The children should also be 
brought into budgeting sessions as 
soon as they are capable of taking 
part. Their allowances should be a 
part of the family budget, and they 
should be encouraged to develop 
their own income and their own 
savings programs at an early age. 

Your credit union can help you in 
your budgeting program in several 
ways: 

1. While your own saving ability 
may vary greatly during your life, 
due to changes in income and family 
needs, you can always save something 
in your credit union, no matter how 
little. You should not allow this habit 
to die at any time. 


Steady as She Goes 


2. Your debts may grow big or 
small from time to time, but your 
credit union will help you hold your 
monthly payments at a steady level 
so that your budget will not get too 
lopsided. Meanwhile, most credit 
unions carry life insurance both on 
loans and on share accounts, so that 
your family will always have this 
protection even when your financial 
burdens are heaviest. 

3. Most credit unions welcome the 
accounts of members of the family. 
This means extra savings accounts, 
extra insurance and extra security. 

4. The officers of your credit union 
are always glad to talk over any finan- 
cial problems with you. They know 
the answers to many problems from 
personal experience and from talking 
with other members. They don’t want 
to sell you anything; the credit union 
has no need for that. The credit union 
is your organization; it exists simply 
to serve you. 
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From the 
Managing Director 


Who are your Directors? 


4 bevy names aren’t important; 
what I mean to ask is, “Are 
the directors of your credit union 
reflecting your views and attitudes 
in their direction of the credit 
union?” And the same, of course, 
goes for the elected committeemen 
of your credit union and all of the 
elected officials of credit union 
chapters, leagues, CUNA, CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society and 
CUNA Supply Cooperative. 

Most of those elected officials of 
the credit union movement are 
just the kind needed to build credit 
unions solidly and courageously. 
If there are any who don’t measure 
up, all persons who had a hand, or 
should have taken a hand in the 
election to fill that post, must share 
the blame. 


Are these honorary posts? 


You bet it’s an honor to be 
elected to responsible positions by 
the credit union, chapter, league, 
CUNA, etc., but that position is 
one of responsibility. Any elected 
individual not taking the load that 
goes with his post is letting his 
credit union down badly. 


What are the 


qualifications? 


A director or a committeeman in 
the credit union movement does 
not need to have technical back- 
ground nor an unusual education. 
He needs the general balance 
known usually as ‘ 
He needs to work well with other 
people. He needs to be willing to 


‘common sense”. 


think and plan ahead for his credit 
union’s future in service to its 
members and potential members. 
Above all, he needs to have an in- 
born love of his fellow men and a 
desire to serve them in the credit 
union way. 


Election a popularity 
contest? 


Not at all! An election is the 
exercising of sound judgment by 
member-owners of the credit union 
in deciding on policy makers for 
the board, and humane, sound ex- 
tenders of credit for the credit 
committee, and willing, truth- 
seeking questioners for the super- 
visory or auditing committee. 
Some little thought needs to be 
given to filling these posts before 
the hour of the annual meeting, 
too. 


Credit to the elected 
officials! 


They deserve great amounts of 
credit. Their time has been volun- 
teered and without pay. 


To the membership, too! 


With annual meetings and elec- 
tions, comes the necessity of the 
membership exercising the right of 
selection of board members and 
committee members. And the mem- 
bers deserve a lot of credit for put- 
ting good men and women into the 
elected spots of the credit union 
movement! 

H. Vance Austin 











You can build a house and get one that 
you really want. Or you can buy a new 
house and get the latest. Maybe it's better, 
though, for you to rent or buy an older 
house. You ought to find out what each 
costs. 


HOW TO FIGURE YOUR 


HOUSING COSTS 


4 feoey was a time when you could 
move in and out of real estate 
and make money at every turn. Just 
before and during World War II, al- 
most any family could buy a house, 
live in it a while, sell it for a profit 
and move into a better house. 

It’s thirteen years now since the 
war ended. In that time supply has 
started catching up with demand. In 
the past ten years in the United States 
alone, more than one million houses 
have been built every year. 

The days of the quick profit are 
gone. On those same houses that 
turned over so profitably so many 
times, architectural obsolescence, de- 
terioration, population shifts and in- 
dustrial relocation have stripped 
away the varnish so that only the 
bare, shaky shell remains. 

This is what the average new house 
sale looks like today: 

® The house costs almost $15,000. 

® It has 1,230 square feet of floor 
area. 

© The entire three-bedroom ar- 
rangement is on one floor. 

® Half have basements, half don’t. 
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® Half have garages; another half 
have either a carport or nothing. 

® Half have one bathroom; the 
other half is split between two full 
baths and one full and one partial. 

® The exterior is of frame con- 
struction, maybe brick facing and 
maybe wood facing. 

® The interior walls, more often 
than not, are dry wall instead of wet 
wall (plaster). 

® Warm air piped through ducts 
provides the heat. 

® There’s an exhaust fan built into 
the kitchen; one-third of the houses 
have built-in garbage disposals. 

® Air conditioning is still found in 
less than ten percent of the houses. 

What did the financial arrange- 
ments look like on _ this average 
house? 

® There was a down payment of 
something like $3,000. 

® The remainder of the price was 
financed at an interest rate between 
5\% percent and 6 percent. If bought 
early in the year, it was probably on 
the low side; later in the year, on 
the high side. 


® The mortgage had between 
twenty and twenty-five years to run. 

® The monthly mortgage payment, 
principal and interest, was $80 to 
$85. 

® One out of every five dollars the 
proud owner made went into the 
house. 

® Mortgage payments were steady 
and punctual; less than one percent 
of existing mortgages outstanding 
were foreclosed. 

® The mortgage was of the conven- 
tional type—in other words, not guar- 
anteed by a government mortgage 
insurance program, which is used 
mainly in the middle price range. 

Federal Housing Administration 
studies show how people spend money 
on housing. Last year monthly mort- 
gage payments ranged from $52.91 
for an $8,696 house to $113.39 on an 
$18,000 house. But adding in total 
housing costs, the figures rose to 
$70.96 for people with less than $250 
monthly income to $141.21 for people 
with monthly incomes over $1,000. 
These FHA figures are probably less 


than the general market. 
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Notice the difference between mort- 
gage payment costs and total hous- 
ing costs. One figure shows you what 
the house and the money you bor- 
rowed costs you; the larger figure 
is what it cost you to live in the 
house. 

One of the cold facts of buying 
shelter is that the less money you can 
afford to spend on housing, the big- 
ger portion of your income you are 
forced to spend. FHA figures show 
that people who earned less than 
$250 per month last year spent one 
dollar out of every three for housing. 
In the upper salary bracket, where 
monthly income was $1,000 or more, 
only one dollar out of every ten went 
for housing. 

The above figures apply only to 
families buying their 
homes. What about those that rented? 

® They represent 40 percent of the 
population. 

® They pay around $80 per month. 

® The most common rental prop- 
erty they find available is a two-bed- 
room apartment or a two-bedroom 
house. 


owning or 
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® Rental units are usually unfur- 
nished. 

¢ Arrangements vary on whether 
the renter or the landlord pays for 
utilities; in most cases, the renter 
bears the cost. 

® Renters found plenty of rent 
property available below $40 per 
month, but they couldn’t stand to 
live there; they found plenty avail- 
able above $175 per month, but they 
couldn't afford to live there. 

© Renting remained popular, be- 
cause one out of every five families 
moved last year, either to another 
house, to another town or to another 
state. 

You can study these and any other 
figures on housing and arrive at one 
conclusion: It costs, and it costs 
dearly, to provide shelter. The big 
decision is whether to rent or to buy. 
Here are some facts about renting: 

1. Rent prices are sluggish. During 
inflation, they rise slower than other 
prices but tend to reach extra-high 
peaks. In depressions, rents go down 
very slowly. 

2. Some say it is cheaper to rent 








than to buy. Following the yardstick 
that a house should rent for 1 percent 
of its value per month, a $10,000 
house rents for $100. That same $100 
would pay off a $15,000 mortgage in 
twenty years at 51% percent interest, 
or half again the value of the house 
that you could rent. 

3. Some people prefer to rent: 
newlyweds, single men and women, 
widowers and widows, elderly per- 
sons and those who travel from job to 
job. 

1. United States tax laws give a 
decided advantage to home-owners. 
One financier has estimated that the 
owner, by itemizing his mortgage in- 
terest and deducting it as allowed, 
gets a tax break equal to a $10-per- 
month drop in housing costs. 

5. High interest rates have cur- 
tailed rental property building. In 
1954, 90,000 rental units were built; 
in 1955, 86,700, and in 1956, 75,000. 

6. People have different reasons for 
not renting. One survey found that 
24 percent of buyers said it was 
cheaper to buy; 24 percent said buy- 
ing is an investment; 22 percent pre- 
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ferred the idea of owning to renting, 
and 19 percent said they couldn't find 
a place to rent. 

7. There is not so much choice in 
renting as there is in buying. Most 
families prefer to live in one-family 
dwellings — rental units, however, 
tend to be multi-family or at least 
duplexes. 

8. Rents may go up, but monthly 
payments on a mortgage loan remain 
constant. Likewise, but not so likely, 
rents may go down. 

9. Young men particularly have a 
hard choice in whether to rent or 
buy. As renters, they are freer to 
move if offered a better job. But as 
buyers, they are more likely to be 
considered stable, desirable em- 
ployees. 

10. Renting may be preferable if 
the family is uncertain on its housing 
needs, if its income is uncertain, if 
the family is subject to moving or if 
real estate values are likely to decline. 

In deciding whether to buy or rent, 
home-ownership is often confused 
with adequate housing. This is an 
error. Owning a home will not neces- 
sarily provide adequate or economic 
housing. There may be limitations on 
the changes your mortgage contract 
will allow you to make in your house 
until you own it free and clear. Many 
families who have bought in housing 
developments, thinking that a new 
house was the main thing they 
needed, have found that newness 
wears off quickly. What is left may 
be cramped space, a downhill neigh- 
borhood, an excessive debt, a house 
whose value fades fast. 

However, if you decide to buy, 
here are some points to remember: 

Location is an important factor in 


choosing any shelter. One writer in 
the real estate field has devised a way 
of evaluating locations, using three 
degrees of importance for the vari- 
ous factors. These are his ratings: 

Of equal rank are distance to 
school and church, degree of owner 
occupancy and owner pride in the 
neighborhood, quality and conven- 
ience of shopping areas, transporta- 
tion facilities and cost, zoning sta- 
bility, availability of 
utilities, recreation opportunities, ex- 


necessary 


tent of neighborhood development 
and nature of 
drainage and topography. 


terrain, including 


First: Where You Work 


Twice as important as any of the 
above, in the writer’s opinion, are 
quality of available schools, reputa- 
tion and characteristics of the neigh- 
borhood, city tax structure, absence 
of noise, traffic, smoke and dust, and 
effective fire and police protection. 

Finally, at the top of the list in 
importance, the writer places con- 
venience to place of work. 

How much can you afford to spend 
on a home? 

In the mortgage trade there’s a 
figure called MIR (minimum income 
requirement). Savings and loan as- 
sociations, banks and insurance com- 
panies use different formulas in arriv- 
ing at MIR. Here is one from an 
insurance company: Figure the 
monthly interest and principal on the 
mortgage which you propose to get. 
To that add one-twelfth of the annual 
property tax and one-twelfth of the 
annual fire and casualty insurance 
bill. Multiply this total by sixty. If 
the final figure is less than your gross 


annual salary (before taxes) you 
should be able to afford the mort- 
gage. By this formula, if you make 
$5,200 a year, you can handle pay- 
ments up to $86.66 per month. 

There are some footnotes to this 
formula. From your gross salary you 
should subtract any installment pay- 
ments which you may have contracted 
to make, including loan payments to 
your credit union. Also note that the 
figure used is your gross annual 
salary, not your after-tax salary. The 
multiple of sixty allows for this 
larger salary figure. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has been known to use a for- 
mula similar to this, substituting the 
multiple fifty-five in place of sixty. 
This, obviously, would result in a 
more conservative house-you-can- 
afford figure and smaller monthly 
payments. 

Another formula which FHA has 
devised and one that has come under 
considerable fire allows a higher per- 
centage of income to be spent on 
housing by those in the lower income 
brackets. As your income goes up, 
the percentage of income which you 
spend on housing goes down. Some 
experts say that this is exactly re- 
verse of what it should be, but it’s 
hard to fight the facts of life. 

Unexpected costs are something 
else to think about. 

People who have gone through a 
home-buying experience can tell the 
inexperienced that there are invari- 
ably little (and sometimes big) costs 
that you hadn’t bargained for. Here 
are some of the possibilities: 

Engineer's survey $ 25. 

Recording mortgage --- 

Recording 








Title search 2.00 


Title abstract 60.00 
Advance interest 34.00 
Reserve for taxes «i Fie 
FHA insurance premium 
in advance 60.00 
(14 of | percent of 
outstanding balance) 
Liability insurance 10.00 
Appraisal fee 25.00 
Loan fees of lending 
agency 120.00 
(may be 1 percent of 
total mortgage) 
Photo of house 15.00 


Local conditions will affect this list. 
but watch out for those hidden costs. 

Once you are moved in, you're 
still not through. You will have to 
keep cash. or a checkbook handy 
while you wade through such items 
as these: 

® Wiring for electrical appliances 
—your contractor if you built the 
house, or the owner if you are buying 
an existing house, may not have told 
you all about the house’s wiring. If 
you have high-speed dryers or power- 
ful home workshop tools or other 
implements which require heavy 
voltage, you may have to add wiring. 
This can run as high as $50 for one 
day’s installation costs. 

* Landscaping—a new house may 
have a completely landscaped yard, 
or it may be only partially land- 
scaped, or it may be as bare as Bald 
Mountain. You can’t get by for much 
less than $250 to $300 for a basic 
but complete landscaping job. Even 
if you put in your own labor in the 
yard and merely buy the trees, 
shrubs, sod and evergreens, you can 
spend more than $100 easily. 

® Insurance on the house—these 


policies are normally sold for three- 
year terms. You, the buyer, and not 
the mortgage holder are the one to 
be concerned, for the lender can force 
you to continue paying on a burned- 
out shell. For the $15,000 house 
house which we have set up as typi- 
cal, you will pay about $50 every 
three years for protection against fire 
alone. If you add extended coverage, 
which includes flood, hail, lightning 
and other natural disturbances, the 
three-year bill runs to about $75. 

® Deposits for utilities—if you've 
been renting a house or apartment 
where utilities are furnished, you may 
not be prepared for the utility com- 
panies. Many demand deposits before 
they will connect your service. This 
can run as high as $50 or $75 for a 
gas or electricity connection. 


Privacy at a Price 


® Curtains, draperies or awnings 
—especially if you buy in a subdivi- 
sion or other area where the houses 
are close together, you will imme- 
diately need some privacy which you 
may not have figured on. Since this 
is probably a permanent item, you 
may want to buy top quality products 
at the beginning, raising costs sub- 
stantially. 

® Basic tools, mail box, house 
numbers, light bulbs, etc.—an amaz- 
ing number of little items can be left 
to the home buyer’s expense. The 
builder probably won't furnish a mail 
box or house numbers, on which 
you can spend $5 for medium-grade 
products. There may not be a light 
bulb in the house. You may never 
have needed a lawn mower or a rake 
or hoe if you have always lived in 
an apartment or a house where lawn 










upkeep was furnished by the owner. 

© Driveway—builders have a way 
of graveling in a driveway or laying 
one ribbon of concrete, 


virtually 
forcing you to lay the other ribbon 
to complete the driveway. 

® Fuel—if the home you buy is 
equipped with a heating system 
which uses storable fuel like oil or 
bottled gas, you may find an empty 
tank if the house is new. That first 
filling bill will come due soon after 
you move. 

® Items no longer usable—unless 
you are extra careful in the housing 
change, you will run into color 
scheme clashes. The blue accessories 
that you used in the first house or 
the apartment may look wretched 
with the brown or beige at the new 
place. This not only means you have 
to buy new things; you have also lost 
money and possibly created a storage 
problem on the old items. 

One recent home-buyer said that 
you assume an expensive attitude 
when you are in the process of 
moving into a new house. When the 
builder says that for $50 extra you 
can have closets two feet deeper, or 
when the neighbor says that for an 
extra $100 you can be sure the base- 
ment never leaks, you are tempted to 
go ahead because you figure that this 
is to be your permanent home and 
you might as well get the work done 
all at once. A wholesome, self-respect- 
ing attitude, but expensive, especially 
if you haven’t figured on these expen- 
sive extras. 

There’s another attitude that 
changes, especially when you move 
from rental property to a house that 
you own; it’s also present when you 
move from a modest house into a 


Even after you close the 
sale, there's still yard work 
and finish work to be done. 
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better house. You become more home- 


show conscious. Friends are almost 


sure to come by to see new 


your 
place; you wouldn’t think of having 


them in unless the floors are waxed 


or the rugs cleaned or the drapes 
laundered. 


As a 


extremely 


home-ow ner, you become 


conscious of the people 
you and all the 
that 


permanent 


next door. As a renter, 


other renters realize nobody is 


make 


plac e 


improve- 
they 
But owners have to make 
they 
have to make changes as their neigh- 


going to 


ments in a which will 


never own. 


these long-time changes; also 
bors do, at least along parallel lines. 
hid- 
Even 


should 


will remain 


This brings up the expensive, 
maintenance. 

well-built 
no house 


den cost of 
though 
last filty 
livable, 
a certain amount of care. 

At what 
house to start showing wear ? 


any house 
years, 
even for ten years, without 
rate can you expect your 
At what 
age will appliances begin wearing out 
» that they either will give no service 
at all or will give only uneconomic 
service? 
social 


A research committee in 


economics in California has made 


these estimates 

Toaster, waffle iron and electric 

iron, ten years each. 
® Refrigerator, 


cleaner and washing machine, 


stove, vacuum 
seven- 
teen years each. 

® Sewing machine, twenty-five 
years. 

One 
praiser has developed an elaborate 
table 


tion of 


professional real estate ap- 


showing the order of deteriora- 


various house components. 
whether 


buying an existing house or 


This is valuable information. 
you are 


whether you are buying a new house. 
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home s 


This is roughly the timetable ac- 
cording to 
are likely to 
replacement : 

® Exterior 

* Heating 
years 

® Floor tile or 
fifteen years 

© Wiring 


years 


which house elements 


need maintenance or 
years 


fifteen 


paint, four 
system, ten to 


hard wood floor, 


and fixtures, twenty 


® Roofing, twenty years 

There are other house parts which 
may deteriorate without care, though 
they could, with care, last the life of 
the house. These include plumbing 
and lines, interior hardware, 
exterior and trim 
and windows, 


sewer 
siding, interior 

Other parts should never have to 
be replaced. When they are gone, the 
house probably is beyond reclama- 
tion. 
slab, sheathing and boxing, 
interior walls and insulation. 

One point to buying a 
house, either new or existing: Many 


These include foundation and 
frame, 


note in 


parts which do not wear out become 
obsolete through age. Plumbing and 
sewer lines or house trim, for ex- 
ample, may still be in good repair 
but may be completely out-dated by 
new developments. It is then up to 
the home-owner whether to make do 
with obsolete equipment or to keep 
the house as modernized as finances 
allow. 

As these various parts wear out in 
spite of your careful care, what can 
you expect to pay to replace them? 
These are typical 1957 figures: 

® Plumbing and lines, 
$1,519 

Heating system, $631 
Wiring and fixtures, $228 
Roofing, $260 


sewer 


$549 

Gutter and flashing, $104 
Plastic floor tile, $518 
Finish hardware, $81 
Metal kitchen 
Siding, $482 


Exterior trim, 


Painting, 


cabinets, $293 
$427 
Interior trim, $579 
Windows, $516 
Foundation and slab, 
® Frame, sheathing 
$1,670 
® Interior walls, $564 
® Insulation, $101 
Whether rent or 
house, 


$1,038 


and boxing, 


you 
you pay personal property 
taxes on some housefurnishings. This 
tax bill 
you you 
either will have more space and will 


buy your 


is almost sure to rise when 
own your house because 
need more furnishings or you will use 
a more expensive type of furnishing. 

Credit unions today are helping 
their members live happily in the 
type of housing that they want and 
can afford. Here are some examples 
(the list can be expanded by your 
credit union treasurer) : 

Your credit union share savings 
account is one of the best places to 
put away that regular amount each 
payday which eventually will become 
the down payment on a house. Rising 
housing costs and tight money have 
made larger down payments almost 
mandatory. People, especially veter- 
ans, still see a few of those enticing 
signs that something about 
“no down payment and thirty years 
to pay.” But that’s not a smart hous- 
ing contract unless you absolutely 
cannot afford any other housing. 
Your credit union treasurer can point 
out weaknesses in this nothing-down- 
eternal-pay scheme. 

2. After building your credit union 


say 


* 
La 
iy 





share account, you can _ borrow 
against it to make that down payment 
or to buy the vacant lot where even- 
tually you will erect your custom- 
built house. Remember, with two-way 
insurance through your credit union, 
you may leave your savings and have 
them insured up to $2,000; then you 
may borrow up to the limit and have 
every cent paid off should you die or 
become disabled. 

3. If you’re not in the market to 
buy or build, you might need to 
borrow from the credit union to pay 
that first month’s rent in advance. 
Regardless of whether you move 
across the street or across the nation, 
there are unexpected costs always 
cropping up. At such times, it’s con- 
venient to have a credit union to call 
on for that quick loan. 


Loans for Maintenance 


1. If you already own your home 
or are buying it under an amortized 
mortgage (regular monthly payment 
including principal and interest) you 
may need a credit union loan to make 
some repairs to the house. Housing 
experts say that steady home main- 
tenance is one of the big factors in 
keeping a house marketable. Mainte- 
nance also makes the house more 
livable for you. But maintenance 
costs are hard to estimate and even 
harder to plan ahead for. Experts say 
you should expect to spend 1 percent 
of the value of a new house each year. 
Your credit union treasurer probably 
can help you work out a savings plan 
that will cover any major repairs that 
you plan to make. Otherwise he'll be 
glad to arrange a loan that will pay 
for repairs that won’t wait. 


5. Finally, there are some credit 
unions which make _ conventional 
mortgage loans. Their rates are com- 
petitive, and their repayment terms 
are generally flexible enough to be 
fitted into your ability to repay. Don’t 
be surprised if your credit union 
treasurer, however, tells you that your 
credit union can’t make home mort- 
gage loans. He will explain that the 
credit union’s first purpose is to serve 
its members through short-term 
credit for personal needs. Only when 
a credit union feels that it has met 
all of its members’ personal credit 
needs will it go into mortgage lend- 
ing. But in any case your treasurer 
will know how to help you shop for 
the best mortgage loan and will be 
able to advise you what kind of terms 
to ask for in the contract. 


Handy as a credit union share 
savings account is in preparing for 
buying a home, it is dangerous to set 
a definite goal of, say, $2,000; to 
save up to exactly that amount, then 
to withdraw it and sink it entirely 
into a home. For one thing, you're 
giving up insurance benefits that cost 
you, as a credit union member, 
nothing. For another, you may be 
siphoning off an emergency fund 
which you should have. It might be 
much better to set the $2,000 goal, 
then borrow $500 and use only 
$1,500 from the savings so that you 
have $500 remaining in the share 
account in case of emergency. 


There may have been a time and 


a place when it was wise, in buying 
a house, to put just as little into the 
down payment as possible. In boom 
areas, where housing developers put 
up hundreds of houses all on the 
same floor plan, all on the same size 


lot and all the same color, a large 
initial investment may be a mistake. 
This is particularly true for the 
family moving into a temporary job, 
who must buy a house in order to 
have adequate shelter because rent 
property is not available, and who 
will want to sell the property as soon 
as the job is completed. The low 
down payment and the low equity 
which the first owner establishes may 
make the house more marketable. 
But a low down payment by itself 
will not make a house marketable, 
at least not indefinitely. 


Build Equity Fast 


There is one special advantage to 
making a large down payment that 
some people overlook. If you are 
buying a $14,000 house with a $2,000 
down payment or less, your first 
monthly payments during several 
years to come will go mainly for 
interest. Your investment in the house 
—your equity—will build up very 
slowly. If you have to sell the house 
within the first two or three years, 
you will discover, after you have paid 
the realtor his commission, that you 
have cleared almost nothing. 

But if you make a larger down 
payment, more of your monthly pay- 
ments go toward principal. Your 
ownership, your equity, builds up 
faster. You knock down your indebt- 
edness faster and earlier. If you have 
to sell, you will realize some good 
hard cash from the sale. 

Your credit union can be a real 
help to you as a home owner. It will 
help you buy, it will help you move, 
and it will help protect the value of 
your property. Talk over your prob- 
lems with the treasurer. 





MEMORIAL FUND 


BERGENGREN AND DOIG 


Je RIENDS and admirers of Roy F. 
Bergengren and Thomas W. Doig 
can honor the memory of these credit 
union pioneers by contributing to an 
educational fund recently established 
in their names. 

Memorial 


Fund will be used to provide scholar- 


The Bergengren-Doig 


ships for students attending the credit 
union summer school at Madison, 
Wisconsin and for other similar pur- 
poses as approved by the trustees. 


Roy F. 


managing 


Bergengren was the first 
director of the Credit 
Union National Association; Thomas 
W. Doig was the second. They died 
within a few weeks of each other in 
November and December, 1955. 


Gave Strong Leadership 


For years Bergengren and Doig 
were the team that kept the credit 
union movement developing. 

The elder by seventeen years, Ber- 
gengren began his credit union career 
in 1921, when Edward A. Filene ap- 
pointed him executive secretary of the 
Credit Union National 
Bureau. 


Extension 


As head of the Bureau, Bergengren 
became the nominal leader of a credit 


union movement which at that time 
included only 290 
mostly in 


credit unions, 
Massachusetts and New 
York. Laws had been passed to per- 
mit incorporation of credit unions in 
ten states, but only four of these laws 
were good enough to be used. 


The Long Train Ride 


Bergengren, an attorney himself, 
spent much of his time during the 
next thirteen years in state capitals, 
working for the passage of credit 
union legislation. Meanwhile, he rode 
the trains, stopping off at town after 
town to give talks to groups interested 
in organizing their own credit unions. 
Leads came in as a result of the many 
books and articles he wrote. In state 
after individual leaders ap- 
peared, doing the same missionary 


state, 


work on a voluntary basis. 

By 1934, Bergengren had succeeded 
not only obtaining passage of credit 
union laws in most states—he had 
also won a long campaign to get a 
credit union law passed by Congress, 
which made it possible to charter a 
credit union in any part of the United 
States, including territories like Ha- 
waii, Alaska and the Canal Zone. In 


addition, he had done something to- 
ward introducing credit unions into 
Nova Scotia and other Canadian 
provinces. 

The Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation was established in 1934, and 
Bergengren’s first choice as as assist- 
ant, to head up a new organizing 
drive, was Thomas W. Doig, who had 
already done much organizing work 
in his native state of Minnesota and 
in neighboring areas. Doig, a postal 
employee, had a hard and practical 
sense of what credit meant in the lives 
of working people and a gift of per- 
suasion. He organized many new 
credit unions and helped set up a 
number of new leagues. Those who 
remember him best today undoubt- 
edly think of his booming voice 
urging credit union officers to be lib- 
eral with loan applicants. 


Echoes of the Past 


The memory of these two men, who 
died within days of each other, car- 
ries with it for all old-time credit 
union workers a nostalgia for the 
days when credit was hard to get. 
unemployment was every man’s night- 
mare, and the missionary spirit 
burned brightly. 


The Bergengren-Doig Vemortal Fund 


We are glad to 
contribute 

to the Bergengren- 

Doig Memorial 


Fund 





Name 


Address 


Box 431. Madison. Wisconsin 








Do you know 


WHAT YOUR CAR COSTS YOU? 


= old gray mare she ain’t what 
she used to be; neither is the old 
black automobile. 

Today your car costs you more 
than ever before; more to operate 
and more when you sell it or trade 
it in. More to insure. More to repair. 

It costs you money whether you 
drive it or not. In spite of that, more 
people own cars nowadays. More 
people own two cars. Nearly every- 
body goes to work by car. The big- 
gest problem in life for most people 
is where to park—unless you count 
money as one of your problems. 

You can’t drive a car today for 
much less than ten cents per mile. 
Here’s the way it breaks down, ac- 


cording to the AAA: 


January, 1958 


On a per-mile basis you have these expenses: 
Gas and oil 2.5 cents 
Maintenance 75 cents 
Tires oe 55 cents 


Total cost per mile 3.80 cents 


On a yearly basis, you have these fixed costs: 
Insurance 


License and registration 
Depreciation 


Total yearly cost 


Say the average family drives 
10,000 miles per year. With a fixed 
cost of 6.54 cents per mile (total 
miles divided into yearly cost) and 
operating costs of 3.80 cents per mile, 
you have a total cost of 10.34 cents 
per mile. 


Note that even if you drive the car 
only one mile per year, you’ve still 


Expenses don't stop when you buy a car. 
Normal operation can cost more than ten 
cents per mile. 


got the fixed costs of insurance, 
license and depreciation. Especially 
depreciation, which can run higher 
with minimum driving than with a 
moderate amount of driving and 
careful maintenance. 

If most of your travel is inside the 
town where you live or in nearby 
areas, buses or street cars are prob- 
ably the cheapest transportation for 
you. On long trips, you may do 
better by bus, train or plane. For 
transcontinental or transoceanic 
travel, you can choose between plane 
and ship, with planes becoming more 
popular every year. Cars are rarely 
cheap—they are mainly convenient, 
pleasant and comfortable. And they 
will take you places where there is 
no public transportation. Without a 
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car, there are more and more places 
you can't get to. More people use 
cars and more people spend money 
on cars than any other form of 
transportation. 

Costs per mile of driving depend 
on how much driving you do. Using 
the figures above, which are the latest 
ones offered by the American Auto- 
these 


) »bile A ssor lation. you vet 


comparisons: 


0,000 miles at 3.80 cents $380.00 
One year's fixed costs 654.00 

Total $1,034 or 10.34 cents per mile. 

But by doubling the amount of driving to 
20,000 miles, this happens: 
20,000 miles at 3.80 cents 
One year's fixed costs 


$760.00 
654.00 
Total $1414 or 7.7 cents per mile 
Then by cutting the mileage in half you 
make even a sharper turn on a per-mile basis 
5,000 miles at 3.80 cents $190.00 
One year's fixed costs 654.00 
Total $844 or 18.9 cents per mile. 


SUN. 


TUNE UP TESTER 


Depreciation is the item that is 
hardest to figure. The simplest way 
to estimate how much the worth of 
your car has slipped is to determine 
how much you would need above 
your car's selling price to get a new 
car in the same price class with the 
same optional equipment. 

Taking one of the lower-priced 
models, this is what happened to an 
eight-cylinder model with automatic 
transmission: 
$2350 
Market price after one year 1750 
Market price after two years 1200 
Market price after three years 1050 
Market price after four years 700 


Market price new 


Depreciation is such a compli- 
cated subject that no car-owner can 
expect to know all about it. Extensive 
studies have been made both of gov- 


ernment car fleets and commercial 





fleets, which may prove helpful. 
One study of government vehicles 
estimates that a car depreciates 24 
percent in one year, 37 percent in 
two years and 47 percent in three 
years. At either three years or 50,000 
miles, the study says, major mainte- 
nance costs begin to develop. 
Another study shows that a low- 
priced car should give 45,000 miles 


of relatively trouble-free operation; 


cars in the middle price class should 
give 60,000 miles, and the high- 
priced cars should go 80,000 miles 
without major repair or replace- 
ments. 

This same study estimates that the 
average depreciation per year is 23 
per cent. This allows for first-year 
depreciation varying from 37 per- 
cent to 42 percent, depending on the 


price of the car, with the high-priced 








car depreciating somewhat faster. 
Car-owners can get some idea of 


their individual costs by studying the 


attitude of business toward auto- 
mobiles. For one thing, business firms 
owning automobiles commonly de- 
preciate them at 25 percent each year 
for tax purposes. This is not com- 
pletely realistic for private car own- 
ers, however, because the private 
car will go down in value more than 
the 25 percent the first year and will 
taper off to something under that 
figure sometimes in the second year. 

A more valuable guide that car- 
owners can get from business prac- 
tices is the allowance that companies 
give to employees who use their cars 
occasionally in company business. 
Almost half the companies surveyed 
by a Chicago cost accounting firm 
said they reimburse their employees 


eight cents per mile. No company 
allowed under six cents per mile, and 
some allowed as high as ten cents 
per mile. 

Big things are happening in the 
automobile business, which may lead 
to some changes. Last year, in par- 
ticular, these developments were note- 
worthy: 

© There was a strong increase in 
sales of small foreign cars which sell 
new under $1800. 

® There was a drop in sales of the 
so-called medium priced cars, though 
low-priced and high-priced makes 
continued strong. 

® Ford and Chrysler regained 
some of their old position, so that 
competition among the Big Three is 
now hotter than ever. 

® In the used car market, im- 
proved methods are being developed 








Whether you buy, repair or just re- 
fill the gas tank, your car is a financial 
drain. 


Regular care can keep your costs 
down. Driving schools help reduce 
repair bills and insurance costs .. .« 





~particularly with respect to guaran- 
ties and repair insurance on more 
recent models. 

Auto prices have increased stead- 
ily since World War II, as every- 
body knows. However, the consumer 
has not felt the increases much until 
recently. As the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia pointed out in 
a report this year, it is only now 
that the credit buyer—who accounts 
for about 70 percent of auto sales, 
both new and used—has begun to be 
hampered by larger monthly pay- 
ments. For years, as auto prices rose, 
credit terms were extended, so that 
monthly payments remained about 
the same. Lately, however, auto loans 
have hit against a 36-month ceiling, 
which they break through occasion- 
ally but which will probably hold 
firm for years to come. Now, when 
auto prices rise, they are reflected 
immediately in higher monthly pay- 
ments. 


This might account for the fact 
that the small European cars are 
becoming so popular, with their 
lower mileage costs. It might account 
for the fact that medium-priced cars 
are running into sales resistance. It 
probably helps explain the fact that 
used car dealers are looking for bet- 
ter sales by working out 12-month 
guarantees that pay for all major 
repairs. It may lead to new develop- 
ments in the area where there are 
many people who would like to buy 
new cars without paying over $2,000 
for them. 

Nobody has ever been able to work 
out a shockproof plan for buying 
automobiles, There are some con- 
sumers who say that if you buy a 
new car every two years you will 
avoid major repair bills and get the 
most for your money in satisfaction. 
There are others who say you can 
repair bills and also 
heavy depreciation by buying about 


avoid heavy 





said: 
Mileage on car 


10,000 


Adjust tappets 


Grind valves 


allow for change in oil filter. 





The cost of upkeep 


Every new car that is sold contains a driver’s manual suggesting regu- 
lar maintenance and how to take care of the car. 

Some people follow the manual religiously. Some throw it away. 

What do most drivers do? Here is what one mid-west auto serviceman 


Type of work done 


Motor tuneup, including a thorough 
check of the ignition system 


Pack front wheel bearings 7.00 
Total cost at 10,000 miles 


Repeat each 10,000-mile item 
Repack universal joint 6.30 
Total cost at 20,000 miles 


Repeat each 10,000-mile item 
Replace front wheel bearings 
Total cost at 30,000 miles 


Replace brake linings 

Repeat each 10,000-mile item 

Clean out carburetor 

Repack universal joint 6.30 
Total cost at 40,000 miles 


Total cost at 45,000 miles 


Repeat each 10,000-mile item 
Total cost at 50,000 miles 


If brakes have not been cared 
for, replace all cylinders 
Repeat each 10,000-mile item 
Repack universal joint 6.30 
Total cost at 60,000 miles 


In addition to these costs, you should allow $4 every 2,000 miles for 
oil change and lubrication. Every 6,000 miles this will increase to $8 to 


Approximate cost 


$ 10.00 
13.00 


30.00 
30.00 


36.30 


30.00 
25.00 
55.00 


60.00 
30.00 
24.00 


120.30 


60.00 
60.00 


30.00 
30.00 


75.00 
30.00 


106.30 








fourteen months behind the model 
year—in other words, buy a 1956 
model just after the 1958 models 
appear—and turn in your car every 
year. There are some who believe in 
buying as soon as the new models 
are out, in order to spread the de- 
preciation over twelve months. Others 
say they like to buy in August or 
September, because dealers’ profits 
are lowest then. Experts disagree, 
because conditions change from year 
to year. 

As far as the manufacturers, the 
dealers and the bankers are con- 
cerned, developments in the direc- 
tion of looser credit are not to be 
expected. Easy credit has gone as far 
as it can. The American Bankers 
Association has been especially ear- 
nest about this. Anything longer than 
thirty-six months is a gamble, says 
the ABA. An ABA estimate shows 
that the buyer who is paying for a 
car over thirty-six months often 
doesn’t catch up with depreciation 
and obsolescence until at least twenty 
months have passed. In other words, 
he owes more than the car is worth 
during that time. If he lets it go, 
it will still cost him money. 


Too Many New Cars? 


The ABA goes on to argue that 
the automobile industry is heading 
for trouble when it over-produces 
and forces dealers to get rid of un- 
wanted inventory by extending credit 
terms to 342 and 4-year repayment 
deals; consumers are placed in a 
difficult financial position, the dealer 
or the sales finance company takes 
a heavy risk, and the turnover of the 
market is slowed down from a pos- 
sible two-year turn to a possible four- 
year rotation. This businesslike ar- 
gument weighs heavily with many 
in the industry. 

Thus it looks as if the future will 
include new developments in the 
low-priced field, forced by the compe- 
tition of the small foreign makes; 
better protection for the buyer of 
recent model used cars; and even, 
some suggest, a new type of super- 
market method of selling cars, which 
might reduce dealer margins. 

For the credit union member, one 
thing is certain. Any problems he 
may run into in financing, in exces- 
sive insurance charges, and in pre- 
payment penalties, can usually be 
avoided by taking a credit union loan. 
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Robert Ingram 
is named 
Canadian manager 


CUNA quarterly meeting 


sets up new Canadian budget 


OBERT INGRAM will become 
manger of the Credit Union Na- 

Association in Canada on 
January 1, it was announced last 
month. Ingram, now director of field 
services for the Ontario Credit Union 
League, becomes manager of CUNA 
Supply Cooperative at the same time. 
Smith, CUNA 
manager, takes over full time as man- 
ager of CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety in Canada. 


tional 


C. Gordon former 


The appointment of Ingram was 
announced by H. Vance Austin, 
CUNA managing director at Filene 
House in Madison, Wisconsin, follow- 
ing the quarterly meeting of the 
CUNA executive 
committee in De- 
troit on Novem- 
ber 9. Action by 
the executive 
committee set up 
a new budget for 
CUNA in Can- 
ada. and was par- 
alleled by similar 
action by the 
CUNA Supply 
board of directors. It followed a vote 
by the Canadian District of CUNA 
in mid-October authorizing the esta- 
blishment of divided management for 
CUNA and CUNA Mutual in Canada, 
following a precedent established in 
Madison two years earlier. 

Ingram joined the staff of the On- 
tario Credit Union League in 1951. 
Born in Toronto, he served in the 
Royal Canadian Navy during World 
War II. Trained in accounting, he 
became 


treasurer-manager of the 
CRC (Toronto) Credit Union in 1946. 
After serving as secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Managing Di- 
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rectors in 1956-57, he was elec- 
ted vice president of that or- 
ganization in May 1957. 

Other promotions were an- 
CUNA 
Supply Cooperative quarterly 
board meetings in Detroit. B. F. 
Beales, manager of CUNA Supply 
since its organization in 1935, has 


nounced during the 


been named executive coordinator, 
a new position just created. Win- 
field S. Buchanan, formerly assist- 
ant manager, has been appointed man- 
ager. As coordinator, 
Beales’ function will be to develop 
closer cooperation between CUNA 
Supply and league supply departments 
and depots in such areas as inventory 


executive 


control, pricing and forms produc- 
tion. Both Beales and Buchanan are 
long-time CUNA Supply staffmen. 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, 
through its managing director, C. F. 
Eikel, Jr., asked the Credit Union 
National Association for support in 
its new chapter area representatives 
program, an educational plan de- 
signed to set up specialists in all 
chapters to answer questions about 
CUNA Mutual’s insurance services. 
Support for the program was voted 
by the CUNA executive committee. 
A first meeting of league policyowner 
representatives was announced for 
December 5-7, in order to get the new 
educational program started. 
CUNA’s numerous standing com- 
mittees met and produced this news: 
International credit union study 
committee—A plan for bringing to- 
gether credit unions from all over 
the world is being studied by this 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of William Brietzke of Illinois. 


Whether credit union leagues in other 


parts of the world should be invited 
to join the Credit Union National 
Association on the same basis as 
leagues now in the United States and 
Canada, or whether some new form 
of federation should be established to 
take in only national credit union 
associations, was discussed at length 
by the committee. The tone of the 
meeting suggested that a new world 
confederation will receive favorable 
consideration in the near future. 
Education committee—It was re- 
ported to this committee, chaired by 
R. F. Williams 
of British Colum- 
bia, that a film- 
strip on super- 
visory commit- 
tees is in process. 
The need for a 
new operating 
manual for cre- 
dit unions was 
strongly urged. 
Fieldmen’s train- 
ing conferences have now been held 
for about half of the leagues’ em- 
ployed personnel, and these are con- 
tinuing. A public speaking contest 
will be sponsored by the CUNA edu- 
cational department during the com- 
ing year. Preparation of a correspond- 
ence course in credit union operations 
is expected to take a year and a half. 
A conference for league educational 
specialists will be held in the spring 
of 1958. The possibility of a con- 


Buchanan 


ference for credit union management 


25 
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The credit union auto insurance program was established by mutual agreement 
between the Credit Union Notional Association and the Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, Wisconsin. Nearly 1,000 credit unions take part in this program. This 
wholesale bargaining approach to insurance is your best protection. You are 
insured by a top-rated company and doubly protected by the prestige and 
reputation of the organized credit union movement. 
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consultants will be studied. 

Organization committee — Under 
chairman H. E. McArthur of Illinois, 
this committee discussed at length 
the factors affecting new credit union 
formation: volunteer activities, league 
organizational programs, liquidations, 
government attitudes, the effective- 
ness of the 1951-53 advertising pro- 
gram. The next committee meeting 
will focus on credit needs of farm 
families. 

Insurance services committee—The 
$1 million maximum blanket bond 
576 will be extended to provide op- 
tional coverage up to $2 million, it 
was recommended to this committee 
under chairman Harold Wingstad of 
Nebraska. A loss prevention program 
is being widened. by the addition of 
two staff members to work with 
leagues, government agencies and 
credit union supervisory committees. 
As of August 31 there were 4,189 
chattel lien non-filing insurance con- 
tracts in force, compared to 3,533 the 
year before. 

Planning committee—This com- 
mittee, under chairman Leonard R. 


New Utah field man 

William D. Brown has been named 

junior field representative of the 
Utah Credit Un- 
ion League, ef- 
fective July 1, 
1957. His terri- 
tory will include 
the entire state 
of Utah with 
headquarters in 
Salt Lake City. 

Brown has 
been active in the 
credit union movement since 1952. At 
the time of his appointment as junior 
field representative for the Utah 
league, he was treasurer of the Salt 
Lake Consumers Co - op Federal 
Credit Union in Salt Lake City. He 
has also served this credit union as 
a collector and member of the super- 
visory committee. 

For the past seven years Brown 
was employed as assistant manager of 
the Salt Lake Consumers Co-op Serv- 
ice. Prior to that time he worked for 
the Phillips Petroleum Company, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and in civil service work 
at the Hill Field Air Force Base at 
Layton, Utah. 

Brown is a graduate of South High 
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Nixon of Connecticut, recommended 
that the CUNA budget be planned on 
a five-year basis and set up on the 
calendar year instead of the present 
fiscal year beginning March 1; this 
recommendation was later approved 
by the CUNA executive committee. 
Five-year budgets were submitted by 
all CUNA department heads. 

Deposit insurance study committee 
—Chaired by William Brietzke of 
Illinois, this committee heard a de- 
tailed report on the Michigan League’s 
stabilization fund presented by Forest 
Foster of the Dairymen’s Credit 
Union of Detroit. The committee will 
give further study to the subject of a 
national stabilization fund. 

CUNA will present the point of 
view of the credit union movement 
before the United States Congress in 
three hearings in 1958, President W. 
O. Knight, Jr., reported to the quar- 
terly meeting. Most significant is the 
hearing on the Financial Institutions 
Act before the House Banking Com- 
mittee; others include a tax hearing 
and a hearing on. national financial 
problems. 


School in Salt Lake City. He is 32 
years old, married, and the father of 
four children. His hobbies are fishing 
and other sports. 


Education specialist 
joins CUNA staff 
William A. Atkins was appointed 
education specialist in the education 
department of 
the Credit Union 
National Asso- 
ciation last 
August. 
Atkins had his 
first contact with 
the credit union 
while 
employed by the 
Virginian Rail- 
way Company in the Auditor of 
Revenue’s Office. There he joined 
Virginian Railway Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union in 1949. He be- 
came assistant treasurer in January 
of 1955. This experience decided him 
to make credit union work his career. 
At the time of his appointment to 
his present position Atkins was serv- 
ing the Virginia Credit Union League 
as director of education. Prior to 
that, from May 1955 to October 1956, 
he was a field representative for the 


movement 








Chapter Officers! 


It’s good public rela- 
tions for your chapter 
to give subscriptions 
to The Credit Union 
Bridge to: 


Public libraries 

Members of Con- 

gress and the Legis- 

lature 

Employers 

Newspaper editors 

Clergymen 

Schools and univer- 

sities 

Club officers 

Make your commu- 
nity credit-union con- 
scious. 


The Credit Union 
Bridge 
Box 431, Madison, Wis. 











BEST SELECTION 
COIN EQUIPMENT 


Write for our new enlarged cat- 
alog—the best reference for 
Coin Handling Equipment and 
Supplies. 


A313 OW 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
144th St. and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N. Y. 
LUdlow 5-1200 





























Homesteading 40 Years Too Early 


he black-hearted mortgage holder, so prevalent in the silent picture era, has long since 
¢ passed from the scene. But this villain’s calling card, the mortgage, still remains- a single 
scrap of paper which contains the future of your family in its creased folds. 


_———— 


But today, unlike the old days, you can frame your 
family’s security with CUNA Mutual’s new Mortgage 
Protection Policy. CUNA Mutual has stepped into the 
1958 picture and can help you guarantee your family 


For if you don’t live to complete 
your mortgage payments, this new Mortgage Protec- 
tion Policy provides life insurance benefits enabling 
your loved ones to pay off the existing mortgage bal- 
ance on your homestead. 


a debt-free home. 


This Mortgage Protection Policy is actually de- 
creasing term insurance —this means the amount of 
insurance coverage diminishes as your mortgage does. 
It is available for terms of 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 years, 
and you can pay premiums with the Single Premium 
Plan or the Annual Premium Plan. One feature of this 
latter plan which everyone appreciates is that you do not 
have to pay premiums for the full duration of the term. 


And CUNA Mutual has tagged additional benefits 
to its Mortgage Protection Policy: 

1. Disability Premium Waiver — for a slight addi- 
tional premium you can now get a Disability Premium 
Waiver with the policy. It means that you pay no pre- 
miums in case you become totally and permanently dis- 
abled before age 65 (in some states 60). 

2. Conversion Privilege — gives you the right to 
exchange the policy for a permanent plan of Ordinary 
Life insurance without taking a medical examination. 

3. Dividends — the dividend payable on CUNA Mu- 
tual’s Mortgage Protection Policy may be used to re- 
duce premiums, or may be withdrawn in cash. 

Find out about the full details of this plan, at no 
obligation. Photograph your family’s future security, 
now, with a CUNA Mutual Mortgage Protection Policy. 
You'll have the finest picture of all. 





Name 


Address a ' 
State or 


Years 
Mortgage Balance $..................... 


Credit Union 
1-58 





Please send me more information about CUNA Mutual’s new 
Mortgage Protection Policy. | am under no obligation. 


City . _— —_ vce PUB iccntctacnnntatntspmesmanemanernnts 


CUNA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


WwisScons'itN 
ONTARIO 


. 
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MADISON, 
HAMILTON, 


Serving Credit Unions 
of the Western Hemisphere 
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UNIVERSITY OF UTAH EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION 
HONORS CUNA MUTUAL'S A+ SERVICE 


DR. HAROLD H. CUTLER, TREASURER of the University of Utah Employees 


' Credit Union, reports an amazing growth since the organization of their 
eredit union in October, 1956. 
* This month they number 603 menibers and have assets exceed- 
| To ing $180,000. 
; Pictured in front of the new University of Utah Union, 
i i Tw Dr. Cutler remarked: 
| “CUNA Mutual’s Insurance certainly plays a large 
LS ™ part in the success of our credit union.” 
“ ne ; . = =) . ws 
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MARVA GORING: 


“As receptionist at the University of Utah Union, my 

job keeps me within the building. Through payroll 
deduction I conserve time by saving in my credit 
union, where my savings are matched, dollar for dollar, 
with CUNA Mutual’s Life Savings insurance. 

“For a recent operation, I borrowed from my credit 
union where I knew CUNA Mutual’s Loan Protection 
insurance would cancel my loan if something should 
happen.” 


CUNA ae aes 


“Before his death, my husband was a professor at the 


University of Utah, and naturally he was a member 
of our employees credit union. CUNA Mutual paid me 
the first claim in our credit union, doubling my hus- 


band’s savings with Life Savings insurance. I recently 
purchased an auto with a credit union loan, knowing 
INSURANCE SOCIETY that if something should happen, my children would 
not have to pay my loan. CUNA Mutual’s Loan Pro- 


tection insurance has me worry-free.” 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


HERBERT SPENCER: 


“I’m privileged to be a member of the Credit Committee 
in our credit union. Because of this association I know 
all about CUNA Mutual’s Loan Protection and Life 
Savings insurance and that’s why I’m “saltin” away 
$100 each month to receive the free insurance. As fore- 
man of our University carpentry shop, I urge my 
workers to borrow and save in our credit union — 
where they have insurance protection.” 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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PROTECTION POINTERS 


4 WAYS jou can help protect 
the funds of your Credit Union 


® Attend your -redit union’s annual meeting and use your 
voting power. Select board members and committee 
members on the basis of ability and willingness, as well 
as the amount of time they have to do the job properly. 


Cooperate fully whenever your supervisory committee 
conducts a passbook audit by returning your verification 
promptly. If you know that a passbook audit is being 
conducted but do not receive a notice, inform the chair- 
man of the supervisory committee. 


See that your passbook is posted frequently. This 
greatly simplifies the job of your supervisory committee. 


If you are elected to the board or to any official position, 
be sure to exercise proper care and diligence at all 
times. Keep in mind the fact that the other members 
are placing their trust in you. Remember, too, that it’s 
no reflection upon the character of any individual if 
your credit union carries adequate bonding coverage— 
it’s just good business practice. 


Your credit union can be protected for 100 percent of its 
assets up to one million dollars against losses occurring 
after it’s covered by the 100% ($1,000,000 maximum 
coverage) Form No. 576 Blanket Bond. In addition to 
protecting against the dishonest acts of officers and 
employees as defined, this bond provides coverage 
against burglary and theft ® forgery and alteration ® 
misplacement and mysterious disappearance ® fire dam- 
age to money and securities only ® vanda'ism and 
malicious mischief. It may also provide faithful per- 
formance of duty coverage (required in Federal credit 
unions ) 


This coverage is written assuming that the credit union will use 
good judgment and exercise reasonable precautions m order to 
safeguard funds. 





The 100 Percent 

Blanket Bond 

» ale in Write for complete details on the 100% ($1,000,000 
seutuare. maximum coverage) Form No. 576 Blanket Bond. 


CUNA BONDING SERVICE 


MADISON, WIS. bd HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Virginia league, assigned to the East- 
ern Virginia area. 

Atkins was born on August 7, 1929, 
in Brownsville, Pennsylvania, and 
graduated from Churchland High 
School, Churchland, Virginia in 1946. 

He is a former Marine sergeant, 
married, and the father of one child. 
His hobbies are sports. 


Illinois adds fieldman 


Herbert M. Buehring was ap- 
pointed field representative for the 
Illinois Credit Union League last 
November. He will organize and 

service credit 
unions in the 
Chicago area in a 
territory bound- 
ed by North Ave- 
nue, Harrison 
Street, Lake 
Michigan and 
the Western Cook 
County line. 
Buehring 
brings to his new 
position active managerial experience 
in two credit unions. He was one 
of the original incorporators of the 
Blue Island Depot Federal Credit 
Union, a Chicago Surface Lines 
group. From 1938 to 1942 he served 
this group as treasurer. And for sev- 
eral years afterwards, he assisted the 
new treasurer with bookkeeping and 
operating advice. 

At PMCO Federal Credit Union 
(Pettibone - Mulliken Corporation) 
Buehring was treasurer from 1943 to 
1945 and directed a general reorgani- 
zation of the group’s operating 
methods. 

Buehring’s occupational experience 
includes twelve years (1945-1957) as 
assistant treasurer of Wilson Broth- 
ers, a Chicago manufacturer of men’s 
wear. 

The new field representative is a 
graduate in accounting at Metropoli- 
ton Business College. 

He is forty-five years old, married 
and resides at 374 Ridge Avenue, 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


COMING EVENTS 


January 26—Utah State Credit Union 
League annual meeting. Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

February 10-15 — CUNA and affiliates 
quarterly meetings, Hamilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. February 13, 10 a.m., joint 
meeting. February 14, 10 a.m., CUNA Mu- 
tual Board; 2 p.m. CUNA Supply 
Board. February 15, 9 a.m., CUNA Exec- 
utive Committee. 

March 1 — Maryland Credit Union 
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NIGHTMARE 


of facts and figures out of control... 
banished by BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


Management mastery over the 
facts and figures essential to your 
business—sales, inventory, payroll, 
receivables—is a must. No busi- 
nessman can successfully do with- 
out this control. And that’s where 
the Burroughs Sensimatic account- 
ing machine comes in, with its: 


EXCLUSIVE SENSING PANEL. 
Doing 4 jobs in 1, it guides you 
through every accounting job, 
every operation automatically. 
“Thinks” them out for you in 
advance, ends time-wasting motions 
and decisions. 


Important, too, is the way this 
special panel adapts to changing 
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accounting methods. You just 
switch panels—not the machine! 


FOR SPEED, VERSATILITY, 
EASE OF OPERATION this 
matchless accounting machine cer- 
tainly rates a tryout. Phone our 
nearby branch office for a free 
demonstration of the Burroughs 
Sensimatic. Or write to Burroughs 
Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS AND SENSIMATIC ARE TRADEMARKS. 





League annual meeting, Lord Baltimor: 
Hotel, Baltimore 

March 6-8—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building, 
Jamestown 

March 6-8—QOntario Credit Union League 
unnual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
March 15 — Connecticut Credit Union 
ea unnual convention, Hotel Statler, 

ord 

March 21-22 Arizona Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Union 
Building Tempe 

March 21-22—-Rhede Island Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton-Bilt- 
more Hote l, Provide nce 

March 21-22—-Mississippi Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Heidelberg Hotel, 


Jackson. 

March 27-29-—Texas Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

April 10-12 — Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa. 

April 11-12 — District of Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Washington. 

April 11-12—Illinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

April 11-12—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 

April 11-12 Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland. 

April 11-12— Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond. 








you can 
help build 


. +. an even bigger, strong- 
er credit union to serve 
your financial needs. 





have 


-+.an even larger pool 
of funds working for you 
and your fellow members. 


you can 
expect 


.+-even better, faster, 
more convenient credit 
union service. 





Thousands of credit unions are now making plans to build mem- 


bership and to improve and expand their services. Is your credit 
union among them? Remember — it’s your credit union — and 
it’s as good as you and the other member-owners help to make it. 


Tht ita Chante ta help ipa Cralil Unin Grow 


@ Support your credit union’s board 
of directors in their plans for 
growth and expansion. 

@ Respond to your credit union’s 
invitation to bring in new members 
and tell the credit union story. 

®@ Use your credit union’s valuable 
services often. Use the benefits of 
the best thrift and credit services 
available anywhere. 


This announcement sponsored by the 
Department of Special Projects, CUNA 

_ to serve the interest of the many -devoted and 
energetic credit union officers participating 

in the national Operation Impact program. 


->)- 


IMPACT 





April 12—-New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Angelo’s Restau- 
rant, Concord. 

April 18-19—Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Ho- 
tel, Denver. 

April 18-19—Massachusetts CUNA As- 
sociation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 

April 18-19 — Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Patten, 
Chattanooga. 

April 18-19—West Virginia Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Stonewall Jack- 
son Hotel, Clarksburg. 

April 18-20—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual convention. 

April 24-27—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Deshler Hilton, Neil House 
and Columbus Memorial Hall, Columbus. 

April 25-26— Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Mobile, Alabama. 

April 25-26 — Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids. 

April 25-26— Minnesota League of Credit 
Unions annual meeting, Duluth Hotel, 
Duluth. 

April 25-26 — Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lincoln Hotel, 
Lincoln. 

April 25-26—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

April 25-27—Hawaii Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hawaiian Village Hotel, 
Honolulu. 

April 25-27—Kansas Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Broadview Hotel, Wichita. 

April 25-27 — Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans 

May 23-25—Seouth Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lawler Hotel, 
Mitchell. 

June 20-21—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 


Helping your friends 


Credit union members can help 
their friends, neighbors and relatives 
get the benefits of credit union mem- 
bership. 

If there is anyone in this group 
who is not a member but would like 
to be, pass the word to any officer 
of your own credit union. 

A meeting can easily be arranged, 
with a qualified organizer to help. 
for any eligible group of employees, 
church members or other interested 


people. 


CLASSIFIED 


POSITION WANTED: Treasurer and general 
manager of western credit union seeks simi- 
lar position. His group may have to liquidate 
because of continuing layoffs. Forty-two years 
old, has degree in business administration 
Write Box A4l. 

FOR SALE: NCR window posting machine, 
model 629. Purchased new May 1957. Liquida- 
tion of credit union necessitates sale. Write 
John U. Barker, Manager, Mallory Federal 
Credit Union, 3300 Jackson Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

FOR SALE: Monroe posting machine, Model 
209-485-191, Serial No. 96249. Excellent condi- 
tion. $200. Write Ed Grothus, Box 795, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 

FOR SALE: Bound volumes of The Credit 
Union Bridge, all twelve 1957 issues in one 
handy permanent form. Price $4.50 each. 
Write Credit Union Bridge, Box 431, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


The Credit Union Bridge 





1G mone 


brand-new 
booklets in 
two colors 


HOW TO BE A GOOD 
CREDIT UNION DIRECTOR 
FORM ED. 118 


A handsome, new 12-page booklet for credit 
union directors, informative and up-to- 
date. Tells how to evaluate the credit 
union, what decisions must be made, what 
new directors should do. An important 
introduction, highly praised by national 
leaders. Size 3% x 9”, stitched. 


LENDING THE MONEY 
FORM D-1 


Just off the press — a smartly-designed, 
2-color booklet for the credit committee, 
explaining the principles which guide 
members in their duties. Helpful, readable, 
valuable. Every committeeman should 
have this introduction to the detailed in- 
formation in the by-laws and handbooks. 
Size 35% x 84%", 12 pages stitched. 


get them off to 
a good start! 


your new 


OFFICERS 


your new 


COMMITTEEMEN 


need these valuable aids! 


OTHER HELPFUL BOOKLETS: 


GUIDE BOOK FOR CREDIT 
UNION TREASURERS (Form Ed. 
34) — Simplified, fully illustrated 
guide to credit union accounting 
procedures, written by M. F. 
Gregory, former CUNA President 
Invaluable for new officers. Size 
82 x 11, 3% pages. 


FEDERAL ACCOUNTING 
MANUAL — A complete and de- 
tailed outline of accounting forms 
and procedures for credit unions 
using F.C.U. numbered forms pre- 
pored by the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. Every step illustrated, 
File size, 9 x 1112” 


SUPPLEMENT TO ACCOUNTING 
MANUAL—Ovtlines practical pro- 
cedures and methods designed to 
assist the larger Federal credit 
union in coping with the economic 
and operational problems arising 
from increased business volume. 


Size: 82 x 11”, 70 pages. 


CREDIT UNION AUDITS (Form Ed. 
78) — A handbook that makes 
auditing easy — saves time, saves 
work, saves errors! Includes simple 
step-by-step instructions, all needed 
worksheets, and file record. Each 
committee member needs one every 
year! File size, 9x 11 32 pages. 


AUDITING POINTERS FOR 
SUPERVISORY COMMITTEES 
(Form Ed. 64) — The best brief 
explanation in print of how to 
supervise or examine credit union 
records and actions, Useful again 
and again. Pocket size, 5'/2 x 8'/2 ¥" 
8 pages. 


SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 
MANUAL (FCU 545) — Defines the 
powers and responsibilities of the 
supervisory committee of the Fed- 
eral credit union, and outlines a 
procedure for making effective 
audits. Prepared especially for the 
medium-sized credit union. Size: 
82 x 11”, 80 pages. 


CREDIT FOR THE MILLIONS — Tells what credit unions are, how 
they were invented, how they grew, how they operate, and 
their place in the structure of consumer installment credit. 


Indexed: 208 pages. 


CRUSADE — The stirring story of how the credit union move- 
ment grew up in America. Indexed: 379 pages 

THE FEDERAL CREDIT UNION (by Dr. John T. Croteau) — An 
intensive study of how the Federal Credit Union serves the 
credit and financial needs of thousands of membership groups. 
The findings apply to all credit unions. Indexed: 210 pages. 


ORDER NOW FROM YOUR LEAGUE SUPPLY OFFICE 


CUNA SUPPBRELVY COOPERATIVE 


BOX 333 


MADISON, WISCONSIN °* 


BOX 65 


OR FROM 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





YOU sBenNeFit... 


by loan money, available quickly for any rea- 


sonable purpose, from your credit union. 


by fellow members saving together, providing 
the loan money which is available from your 


credit union at low interest rates. 


by privileges of lower cost-individual life insur- 


ance programs offered by CUNA Mutual. 


by gaining habits of thrift and financial confi- 


dence. 


@ have their unpaid credit union loan cancelled automatically, in 
case of death or disability, with CUNA Mutual’s Loan Protec 
tion Insurance. 


have their savings matched, dollar for dollar, with Life Savings 
Insurance from CUNA Mutual. 


are inspired to greater thrift and savings, plus confident bor- 


rowing because of their credit union insurance coverage. 


With Cuna Mutual! 


@ Your credit union (if affiliated with the Credit Union National Association) may receive LOAN PROTECTION 
and LIFE SAVINGS INSURANCE, which will not cost the individual credit union member one cent extra. 


Ss, Mr. Treasurer, “YOU BENEFIT CREDIT UNION MEMBERS WITH CUNA MUTUAL” Insur- 
ance, oeny designed for, and sold only to, credit unions. INVESTIGATE TODAY! 


CUNA MUTUAL. INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN ° HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Clip and mail this coupon for FREE literature which elaborates on the above 
information. Send to: 





NAME 


CREDIT UNION 


STREET ons ON ee iccinincdetsccmmsncanibeniiitn 


re 





